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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Thursday evening the country learned with deep 
concern, intensified by the fact that the news was 
unexpected, that the King was suffering from a severe 
bronchial attack. A bulletin issued at eight o’clock that 
night stated that his condition “caused some anxiety.” On 
Friday morning public. anxiety was profoundly increased by 
the issue of a bulletin which stated that the King’s condition 
gave rise to “grave anxiety,”"—a phrase which would have 
been carefully avoided unless there were the most obvious 
reasons for employing it. The news is a very severe blow, 
and the affectionate regard in which the King’s person is held 
will cause the whole Empire, and indeed the whole civilised 
world, to wait on the course of his illness with deep and 
unceasing solicitude. We need hardly say that while the 
suspense lasts it will exclude all other political considerations. 
The chief warrant for hopefulness is the manner in which the 
King’s exceptional constitution overcame the grave illnesses 
of 1871 and 1902. 


The political situation remains troublesome and confused. 
The only ray of light is to be found in the possibility of 


adding a Referendum clause to the Veto Bill. As we have 
pointed out elsewhere, this is a solution with limited liability, 
while a General Election is one in which the liability is un- 
limited. At the same time, it would be rash to predict that 
this solution, though it is one which moderate men are more 
and more inclined to adopt, will be accepted. The Referendum 
has many enemies. In the first place, there is the difficulty of 
getting people in England to understand a new proposal ; and 
secondly, there is that of overcoming their constitutional 
dislike of a new idea. Further, they always manfully resist 
the notion that what can be done in other countries can be 
done here. The ordinary Englishman's first impulse when he 
hears that a thing is done in another country is to say: “Oh, 
no doubt it can be worked well enough abroad, but the 
conditions here are so very different that it would be utterly 
impossible for us to carry it out.” 


Next comes the hatred of the Nationalist Party for the 
* Proposal, They, we learn, have expressed the clearest deter- 
mination that the thing shall not be. They know that the 
precedent of the Referendum would almost certainly be 
applied to a Home-rule Bill, and they know also that this 
would be its death-knell. Therefore they declare that the 
Referendum shall never be introduced, either ad hoc for the 
Veto Bill or in the form of a general statute. They point 
out also that the Government must meet their wishes in this 
matter. Finally, there is the fact that a large section of the 
Radical Party dread beyond measure the idea of a Referendum. 





They believe that it would be fatal to their schemes of reform. 
It is also alleged that the House of Lords would never consent 
to such an innovation, but here we are convinced that the 
wish is father to the thought. The majority of the House of 
Lords are in no sense Tories of the Eldon type, who 
reject all innovations and object to new ideas because they 
are new. If the Lords refuse to take the initiative in the 
matter that we desire, it will be because they dread their 
action being misrepresented. On the whole, however, we 
believe that the country will gradually come to see that the 
addition of a Referendum clause and schedule to the Veto 
Bill is the least objectionable of all the alternatives pre- 
sented for solving «a crisis which must be solved if the King's 
government is to be carried on. 


Sir Edward Grey, speaking at Oxford on Wednesday, denied 
that the Prime Minister had altered his attitude with regard 
to the necessity of giving advice to the King. The Govern. 
ment had felt from the beginning that if their veto pro- 
posals were not accepted they must bring the question to an 
issue. That was their attitude still. “As to giving advice to 
the Sovereign, they had said nothing as to what that advice 
should be.” Sir Edward Grey went on to define the relations 
that must exist between the Sovereign and his Ministers. 
“The King always acted on the advice of his Ministers, and 
theirs was the responsibility......It followed that 
Ministers could not consistently with their duty go to the 
Sovereign and ask him to do something, and then, if he was 
not pleased to do it, go on as if nothing had happened.” In 
such an event the Ministers must either alter their advice or 
resign. Proceeding to the actual position of the Government, 
Sir Edward declared that “when the proper time came when 
it was necessary to tender advice to the Throne, the advice 
would be tendered; but under no circumstances would they 
do anything to put the Sovereign in a position of responsi- 
bility which it was not Constitutional that he should occupy.” 


The words we have just quoted will be read with a profound 
sense of satisfaction and agreement by moderate men through- 
out the country. At the same time, we find it exceedingly 
difficult to reconcile Sir Edward Grey’s statement with the 
words, or perhaps we should say with the atmosphere, of 
the Prime Minister’s statements. As practical men, we are 
bound to think not merely of the grammar and the actual 
phrases of a statement, but of the impression which they 
make upon men’s minds, and the impression which the Prime 
Minister’s words made on the minds of the public in general 
was something very different from that conveyed by Sir 
Edward Grey. 


We feel a sincere admiration for Sir Edward Grey, and are 
sure that he has never spoken and never will speak in public 
with the intention of misleading his countrymen. Again, he 
never has practised, nor will he ever practise, that economy 
of truth which is often as misleading as direct perversity of 
statement. At the same time, we cannot help feeling that Sir 
Edward Grey is living in a fool’s paradise, and that unless 
some solution of the crisis be discovered, he will find that he 
and his colleagues have drifted into a position which will in 
fact “ put the Sovereign in a position of responsibility which 
it is not Constitutional that he should occupy.” Most strongly 
do we hope that our forebodings in this respect will prove 
untrue, and that Sir Edward Grey will not only be willing, as 
he unquestionably will be, to prevent this happening, but will 
be able to accomplish his desire. Meantime we suggest to 
him that the plan of referring the Veto Bill to a poll of the 
people is the solution of the crisis fraught with the least evil. 


The text of the “ Parliament Bill” was issued last Saturday. 
We reproduce the preamble, which is interesting both for 
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its contents and as being a revival of an almost obsolete 
form :— 

“Whereas it is expedient that provision should be made for 
regulating the relations between the two Houses of Parliament: 
And whereas it is intended to substitute for the House of Lords 
as it at present exists a Second Chamber constituted on a popular 
instead of hereditary basis, but such substitution cannot be 
immediately brought into operation: And whereas provision will 
require hereafter to be made by Parliament in a measure effecting 
such substitution for limiting and defining the powers of the new 
Second Chamber, but it is expedient to make such provision as in 
this Act appears for restricting the existing powers of the House 
of Lords: Be it therefore enacted 4 
The Bill is otherwise based upon the Veto Resolutions. The 
decision as to whether a particular Bill is a Money Bill, or as 
to whether a Bill presented to the House of Lords for a 
second or third time is identical with one previously presented, 
depends on a certificate from the Speaker. And we learn 
from the fourth clause that “any certificate of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons given under this Act shall be con- 
clusive for all purposes, and shall not be questioned in any 
Court of Law.” 


The genesis of the preamble is clear. It was no doubt 
inserted as a proof of good faith to satisfy that section of the 
Cabinet, headed by Sir Edward Grey, which believes that 
reform of the House of Lords is necessary, and that a Second 
Chamber must be constructed on a popular basis to take the 
place of the existing House of Lords. The preamble is, in 
fact, a paper guarantee thit Sir Edward Grey is to have his 
way. But what real assurance does it convey that reform of 
the House of Lords will take place? In our opinion, none 
whatever. Let us suppose that the Veto Bill has been passed, 
and that the Lords have ceased to possess any power to deal 
with Money Bills, and can in respect of other legislation at 
most secure two years’ delay. Immediately the Veto Bill is 
passed the problem before the Government will be,—how sball 
the House of Commons use the position of autocratic power 
which it has achieved? We may be pretty sure that the 
Irish Party, who control the Ministry since they supply 
the majority on which it rests, will insist that the first 
work of the House of Commons must be to pass a Home-rule 
Bill and send it up to the Lords. If that is not done, they 
will argue that their opportunity may be lost for ever. 


Against this the advocates of reforming the House of 
Lords—those persons who regard the preamble as a pledge— 
will no doubt urge that precedence must be given to their 
scheme for placing the Second Chamber on a popular basis 
and revising the relations between the two Houses and 
defining the powers of the new Second Chamber. In such a 
contest who will win, Mr. Redmond or Sir Edward Grey ? 
In view of recent history, we can hardly doubt that the master 
of the situation will be the man who can command seventy 
votes, not the man who has only his own high character and 
personal prestige to rely on in the struggle. Remember, too, 
that there are a very large number of Liberals who are 
determined not to have any reform of the Upper House, but 
wish to leave it resting on a purely hereditary basis, and 
therefore weak and open to public criticism and prejudice. 
In our opinion, if the Veto Bill passes we shall find that the 
pledge contained, or supposed to be contained, in the preamble 
is not worth the paper it is printed on. 


The scanty accounts of the fighting in Albania do not 
encourage us to believe that the Turkish army has yet made 
much impression on the insurgents. The Katchanik Pass, 
which isa strategic point of great importance, has indeed been 
captured; but the Albanians seem to have been scattered only 
to reform elsewhere in true guerilla fashion. The official 
Turkish accounts represent the casualties of the Imperial 
army as insignificant, but the correspondent of the Kélnische 
Zeitung tells quite a different story. He says that when the 
Turkish troops were following up the retiring Albanians after 
the capture of the pass, they were enticed into an ambush and 
lost many men, and even some guns. A significant affair has 
occurred at Djakova, where a certain Albanian chief was 
besieged in his house because he refused to join the insur- 
rection. The Turkish troops which tried to rescue him were 
defeated, and the same fate befell reinforcements. Djakova 
itself seems then to have fallen into the hands of the insur- 
gents. Some reports say that the Albanians aim at nothing 
less than independence; but this would require a prearranged 





and united movement, and we are not prepared to believe in 


that till we have further evidence. 


Lord Grey formally prorogued the two Canadian Houses of 
Parliament at Ottawa on Wednesday. After the prorogation, 
Addresses were read from both Houses—in English by the 
Speaker of the Senate, and in French by the Speaker of the 
Commons—expressing lively regret at the approaching 
departure of Lord and Lady Grey, and specially acknow. 
ledging the Viceroy’s efforts in strengthening Canadians in 
the belief that a full development of their national life was 
compatible with the closest and most loyal connexion with 
the Empire. In reply Lord Grey declared that he was 
convinced that if Canada kept true to the highest 
ideals of duty and disinterested service, “ nothing can 
prevent you from becoming, perhaps before the close of the 
present century, not only the granary, but the heart and 
coul and rudder of the Empire.” It would be his happy 
privilege on his return to England to impress upon the King 
and the people of the British Isles that the Canadians werg 
united in their high resolve to accomplish their part in the 
maintenance and building up of the Empire of which, if they 
were not afraid of the greatness of their destiny, they would 
one day become a controlling part. By his energy, sympathy, 
and enthusiasm Lord Grey has won golden opinions during 
his six years’ tenure of office. Indeed, the worst thing that 
can be said of him is that he has made it almost impossible 
for the Government to choose a successor who will not 
compare unfavourably with him. 


Sir Joseph Ward announced on Thursday that the New 
Zealand Government had decided to adopt Lord Kitchener's 
recommendations. The new scheme would increase the age 
for compulsory military training to twenty-five years. Inthis 
way the peace estublishment would consist of twenty thousand 
trained men, as well as nearly forty thousand cadets between 
twelve and eighteen and ten thousand recruits between 
eighteen and nineteen. The cost of internal defence is 
estimated at £400,000 a year. 


May Day in Paris came with the usual promise of Labour 
riots and—thanks to M. Briand—passed with as much calm 
as has marked the day any time these six years. The 
organisers of the General Confederation of Labour had 
arranged for a demonstration in the Bois and a subsequent 
procession through the streets, and their announcements were 
made with what M. Briand called “menaces and provoca- 
tions.” M. Briand gave orders for a large number of troops 
to be ready for service in the streets, and forbade the pro- 
cession which had been so ominously heralded. The 
organisers went on with their arrangements, however, and 
at the eleventh hour sent a deputation to M. Briand to ask 
for formal permission for the procession. M. Briand answered 
that the request came too late; that there was only one way 
now to prevent the disorders which had been so freely put in 
train. The Labour leaders distributed circulars during the 
night cancelling their arrangements, in order, as they put it, 
to “avoid a massacre.” It need hardly be said that M. Briand 
believes in the right of public meeting as much as any man 
of sense, but he does not believe that a Government should 
surrender the right of preserving public order. An innovation in 
the employment of the troops was that they were not hidden 
away in barracks, but were picketed along the whole route 
from the Bois to the Place de la République. Parisians seem 
to have thoroughly enjoyed their day under these picturesque 
conditions. 


May Day in London was the occasion of a Labour demon- 
stration in Hyde Park which was more imposing than usual. 
About eight thousand persons marched from the Embank- 
ment with bands and banners, and some two thousand children 
were brought in brakes by the Socialist Sunday School Union. 
Messrs. Herbert Burrows, Ben Tillett, and Victor Grayson 
were the chief speakers. The resolution carried simultaneously 
at all the platforms demanded “free maintenance of all 
children in the national schools, the organisation of unem- 
ployed labour on useful and productive work, an eight hours’ 
working day, such amendment of the Old-Age Pensions Act 
as will secure adequate pensions for the aged and incapable, 
universal adult suffrage, payment of Members and election 
expenses, and proportional representation.” The inclusion of 
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roportional representation in a resolution of this kind is very 
F erestiDg, and marks the rapid progress which the idea of 
this most desirable reform is making. 





At Christiania on Thursday Mr. Roosevelt delivered an 
address on “International Peace.” He began by pointing out 
that this was not the only kind of peace. “There is at least 
as much need to curb the cruel greed and arrogance of part of 
the world of Capital, and to curb the cruel greed and violence 
of part of the world of Labour.” On the other hand, peace 
between nations might be a very evil thing if it served merely 
as the mask of cowardice and sloth. Mr. Roosevelt went on 
to outline various methods by which an advance might best 
be made, and mentioned Arbitration Treaties and the Hague 
Tribunal. He remarked that such International Courts might 
well be modelled upon the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Another method was the reduction of armaments, 
provided, however, that the reduction was made by agreement 
between nations, and not merely by a single Power. “ Each 
nation must keep well prepared to defend itself until the 
establishment of some form of international police force.” 
Mr. Roosevelt concluded by suggesting that a League of 
Peace should be formed by the Great Powers. 


Two by-elections have been held in the past week. In 
South Edinburgh, where a vacancy was caused by the elevation 
of Mr. A. Dewar, K.C., to the Scottish Bench, polling took 
place yesterday week with the following result :— 


Mr. Charles H. Lyell (L.) ... 0 ss» 8,694 
Mr. R. C. Glyn (U.) os « «aa 


Liberal majority ... ee 2,327 

The total poll was about 3,000 less than in January last, and the 
Liberal majority practically identical. The by-electionat Crewe, 
caused by the lamented deathof Mr. Tomkinson, was held on 
the same register as that on which the General Election was 
decided. On that occasion the Liberal candidate polled 7,761 
votes, the Unionist 5,419, and the Labour candidate 1,380. On 
Monday Mr. W. S. B. McLaren, who sat for the division 
from 1892-1895, was returned by a majority of 1,598 over Mr. 
Welsford, the Unionist candidate, their figures being 7,639 
and 6,041 respectively. Neither of these elections can be 
regarded as of significance in indicating any pronounced 
change in public opinion. 


Judgment was given in the Hartlepool election petition on 
Tuesday, when it was decided that the election was void. Sir 
Christopher Furness has consequently lost his seat, but the 
Judges expressly stated that they absolved him personally 
from all responsibility for any discreditable conduct. On 
several of the counts on which the petition was based the 
Judges found that there was no cause for complaint; but 
they found that one act in particular on the part of Sir 
Christopher Furness’s supporters was fully proved and was 
palpably illegal. This was the introduction into the town of 
a band of miners who marched about the streets creating 
what can only be described as an atmosphere of intimidation. 
It was contended that the man who paid their fares and supplied 
them with refreshments was not an agent of Sir Christopher 
Furness, but the Judges ridiculed this argument. 





It would be utterly unjust, of course, to argue from this 
one proved case that undue and improper influences have 
been brought to bear by Liberals in other constituencies. 
But it is impossible not to notice that while the most 
sweeping charges of exerting improper influences have been 
levelled by Liberals against Unionists, only two petitions have 
been pressed since the General Election, and these have both 
proceeded from the Unionist Party,—one which has ended 
in the unseating of Sir Christopher Furness, and the other in 
East Dorset, which is being tried. We hold that it ia the 
duty of every man who has clear evidence of the employment 
of intimidation in any form to bring the case into the public 
Courts, Honest people will be pleased whenever a conviction 
is secured, no matter to what party the guilty person may 
belong. But it is as futile as it is undignified to bring 
general charges without doing the country the service of 
backing them by prosecutions. 





The speeches at the Royal Academy banquet last Saturday 
were more remarkable for discretion than brilliancy. In 








welcome contrast with former thrasonic utterances were the 
judicious remarks of Admiral Sir Edward Seymour on the 
Navy, which he described as being “on the whole in an 
efficient condition,” adding, “God forbid we ever think it 
perfect!" Sir Edward Seymour summed up the ‘ Dread- 
nought’ controversy in two sentences :—* As regards ‘ Dread- 
noughts,’ it was, perhaps, a mistake to begin them; but that 
is past. As units they are superior, ship for ship, to their 
predecessors, but these, also, are splendid vessels, and too apt 
to be underrated.” 


Lord Morley of Blackburn, responding for his Majesty's 
Ministers, spoke feelingly of the responsibility of the 
position and the burdens of office, and incidentally gave 
what he called his own definition of hard work :—*It is 
not reading multitudes of papers. It is saying ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No’ to this or that definite question.” Turning to his 
own Department, he thought that for the time they had 
surmounted serious difficulties, and even dangers, and 
might thankfully regard the prospect as satisfactory and 
hopeful. As for the alleged decadence of the Old Country, 
he did not believe a word of it. The machinery of the 
Government was important, but the real foundation of all 
things was the character of the people, and he for one, after 
a great many years of public life, of close contact with great 
bodies of men of all classes, declared that he saw no signs 
whatever that the people of this kingdom were not just as 
sane, just as honest, just as brave, just as high-hearted as 
they ever were in the best periods of our history. Lord 
Morley did not even except politicians from this optimistic 
estimate, but spoke of the tone of recent debates in both 
Houses as showing admirable temper and public spirit. 





On Tuesday Commander Peary was entertained at luncheon 
at the Royal Societies Club. He said that twenty-four years 
ago he started North for the first time, and he had made eight 
separate expeditions. Referring to his discovery of the North 
Pole, he said that nothing but the knowledge acquired during 
so many years had enabled him to succeed. He had slowly 
learned “the meaning of the dog, the meaning of the sledge, 
the meaning of the Eskimo, the meaning of food.” Yet he 
could not have succeeded if he had not had some luck. It 
was his good fortune that no winds blew at right angles to his 
course. Such winds would have opened cracks in the ice 
before and behind him. The speed of his return journey was 
due to the fact that his supporting party kept the trail open. 
At a great meeting of the Royal Geographical Society in the 
Albert Hall on Wednesday evening he gave a fuller account 
of his expedition. He said that when he reached the Pole “a 
dense lifeless pall hung overhead; the horizon was black, and 
the ice a ghastly chalky white with no relief.” There was no 
sign of land or of land clouds. At the end of the lecture 
Commander Peary was given the special gold medal of the 
Society, and Captain Bartlett, Commander Peary’s English 
companion, received a replica of it in silver. 


The Committce of experts presided over by Dr. F. G. 
Kenyon, invited by the editor of the Morning Post to 
investigate the signatures which Mr. James Greig and Mr. 
W. E. Barber discovered on the Rokeby “ Venus,” have 
issued their Report, which appeared in Wednesday's papers. 
Their findings—the result of careful examination of photo- 
graphs and lantern-slides supplied by Messrs. Greig and 
Barber, and investigation of the picture itself on two separate 
days without the glass and in strong daylight—are briefly as 
follows. Six members are of opinion that the alleged B M 
(Mazo) signature does not exist. Three believe the markings 
to be intentional, but do not commit themselves to Mr. Greig’s 
reading. The Committee are divided in the same proportions 
on the question of the alleged inscription known as “the 
mallet.” As regards the date, the Committee agree in holding 
the markings to resemble figures, and the majority consider 
them intentional, but differ as to the reading. No member 
could recognise the “ Mengs” signature, while on the question 
of erasure three expressed no opinion, and four beld that 
there was no deliberate erasure. It will thus be seen that the 
Report of the Committee practically lends no support to the 
attribution of the picture to a painter other than Velazquez. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. March 17th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 81}—Friday week 81}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CRISIS AND THE REFERENDUM. 


E proposal to use the Referendum te obtain a 

solution of the present Constitutional crisis is dis- 
tinctly gaining ground. People on both sides are 
beginning to realise that the Referendum is a solution 
with limited liability, while a General Election is a solu- 
tion in which the liability is unlimited. But though 
public opinion on the question has advanced with extra- 
ordinary rapidity during the past week, there is still a 
considerable amount of confusion in the public mind, and 
even among those who might be expected to comprehend 
what is and what is not proposed. For example, the 
Manchester Guardian, which has always been in favour of 
the Referendum in the abstract, in its leader on Monday 
asks in a helpless way : “ What are we to take a Referendum 
upon?” It apparently has never seen, or at any rate has 
never understood, the specific proposal of the Spectator, 
which is that the Referendum must be upon the Veto Bill,— 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill. The people must 
be asked in respect of a specific enactment whether they 
wish or do not wish that it should come into operation. 
The Manchester Guardian seems to think that it is seriously 
proposed to submit abstract Resolutions to the electorate, 
and on this notion remarks :— 

“But such a verdict when given would have no legislative 

force ; it could, therefore, only be conclusive if both sides agreed 
im advance that it should be so regarded. Further, for how long 
should such an agreement be held to last, and what kind of 
majority would be required in order that it might be regarded as 
a sufficient demonstration of the national will. These questions 
are hard to answer.” 
If the Manchester Guardian would only bear in mind that 
the proposal is not to ask for a vague expression of the 
yor of the country, but to ask whether a definite piece 
of legislation is or is not to come into operation, it would 
cease to be troubled by the question it propounds. The 
Referendum must not be looked upon as a kind of wager 
between the two parties in which the Liberals say: “We 
bet you the people will take our view,” and the Unionists : 
“We bet you they will take ours,” but, as in Switzerland, 
as a definite act of assent or of veto on the part of the 
electors. 

Another objection which is raised against the proposal 
to use the Referendum as a solution of the present 
Constitutional crisis is to be found in a statement in the 
British Weekly of Wednesday. The British Weekly, which, 
as we may remind our readers, takes the lead in opposition 
to the Referendum, concludes an article on the subject as 
follows :—‘“ The Irish Party in this, as in other things, 
appear for the moment to be the true custodians of Liberal 

rinciples, for they will have nothing to do with the 

eferendum. That makes the discussion of the question 
— academic or gladiatorial.” In other words, the Irish 

arty will not have the Referendum at any price, and 
therefore it is absurd to argue about it! That the Irish 
Party are determined not to have the Referendum if 
they can possibly help it we can well believe. They 
know that, the precedent once established, the Referendum 
would be sure to be invoked in the case of a Home- 
rule Bill, and also that a Home-rule Bill would be 
certain to be rejected by a democratic vote of the 
whole United Kingdom. Therefore from the Irish point 
of view the Referendum means no Home-rule. ven 
if the Referendum went in favour of the Veto Bill, the 
Nationalist leaders would feel that for their purpose the 
advantages of the Bill were wholly lost. They would have 
got rid of the barrier of the House of Lords to Home-rule 
only to establish a far more insuperable obstacle. But must 
we assume that the Liberal Party are so absolutely under the 
dominance of the Nationalists that they dare not even find 
a solution of a Constitutional crisis (a crisis which, we 
may venture to point out, causes the better men in that 

rty quite as much trouble and anxiety as it does the 

Jnionists) because the Nationalists take up the position 
they do? We can hardly believe that the Irish tyranny is 
quite so complete as that. 

In any case, it appears to us that the Lords are 
not called upon to consider the relations between the 
Nationalists and the Government. They must leave 


the parties to that controversy to fight it out among 
themselves. 


If the Lords come to the conclusion that 


ita 
the Referendum is the proper solution of the Con 
stitutional crisis, it is their duty to do their best to 
bring about that solution without troubling themselves ag 
to the effect of their action upon the relations between 
the Government and the Nationalists. For ourselves, wa 
may say that we have always foreseen this difficulty in 
regard to the Irish, and it is for that reason that we 
have urged the Lords to act by themselves and not to 
approach the question through elaborate negotiations 
between the Leaders of the Government and of the 
Opposition. Such negotiations are more than likely to 
be shipwrecked by the refusal of the Irish to give 
their consent. The Government if approached by the 
Unionists would be almost obliged to say :—“ We should 
like to accept your plan of a poll of the people, and thus 
avoid the turmoil of a General Election ; but unfortunately 
we cannot do what we like in this matter. If we offend 
the Nationalists they will withdraw from us that majority 
in the House of Commons upon which we depend. Even 
if you (the Opposition) would undertake not to join with 
the Nationalists against us if they were to be vindictive 
because we had accepted the Referendum, such an 
undertaking would in effect be useless to us. Our 
programme, even if the question of the Veto Bill were 
got rid of by a reference to the people, involves matters 
so controversial that you could not give us your support 
for more than a few weeks, nor could you prevent the Irish 
from going into the same lobby with you. Therefore, 
unfortunately, we are not in a position to come to an 
agreement with you as to the Referendum.” 

In our opinion, the only way to meet this difficulty 
is for the Lords to avoid any attempt at bargaining 
with the Government. They should pass the Veto Bill 
when it reaches them without alteration, but with the 
addition of a clause stating that the Bill shall not come 
into operation until a poll of the people has been taken 
upon it under the rules and regulations set forth in a 
schedule accompanying the Referendum clause. It will 
then be for the House of Commons to accept or reject 
the Referendum clause and schedule-—An example of such 
a clause and such a schedule was set forth in detail by 
us last week.—If the Commons would not agree to the 
proposal to let the people decide, nothing would then remain 
but to proceed toa General Election. The onus of producing 
a state of things so undesirable would, however, in that case 
fall upon the Commons. The Lords would have done their 
best to avoid a General Election, and would have made it 
absolutely clear to the country, what is perhaps now not 
altogether clear, that they are perfectly willing, and always 
have been perfectly willing, that the will of the people shall 
prevail. If the electors insist upon having single-Chamber 
government, they must of course haveit. All that the Lords 
demand is that the people shall be quite sure what they 
are doing, and that single-Chamber government shall 
not be set up against their will. As a matter of fact, we 
do not believe that the Commons on a vote to disagree 
with the Lords’ additions to the Veto Bill would take the 
responsibility of rejecting them. We hold that publio 
opinion would by the action of the Lords be thoroughly 
awakened on this point, and would force the Commons to 
avoid what the country wishes intensely to avoid,—a General 
Election. No doubt the Nationalists would be very greatly 
disgusted at the result, and would declare themselves 
betrayed ; but, after all, as we have said above, that is not 
the business of the Lords. 

It will perhaps be urged that the Peers will never get 
the Bill before them, and that therefore they will not be able 
to add the reference clause and schedule to the Bill. We 
cannot agree. What we suggest is that when the Resolu- 
tions come to the Lords they should put them aside by 
means of a Motion stating that they do not propose to 
deal with them because there is a Bill on the same subject 
before the Commons, and going on to express the willingness 
of the Lords to give such Bill full consideration if it is sent 
up to them. In the debate on such a Motion for dealing 
with the abstract Resolutions the Leader of the House of 
Lords would of course clearly set forth the proposal to 

ass the Bill subject to a reference to a poll of the people. 

f that were done, we do not believe that the Government 
would dream of saying that the Lords should not have 
the Bill sent to them till they had swallowed the 
Resolutions. 

Another point remains to be considered. We do not 





suggest for a moment that it should be left to the Lords to 
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settle alone the exact form of the reference, or the method 
by which the vote should be taken. Here of course it is 
absolutely necessary that there should be compromise and 
agreement as to the method of reference to be pursued. 
The form of ballot must no doubt be the question whether 
the Bill shall or shall not come into operation,—i.e., become 
law. For ourselves, we believe the wisest plan, though we 
admit that it is not the plan which is most favourable to the 
Unionists, would be to accept the neutral Parliamentar 
title of the Bill, and ask the electors whether it is their will 
that an Act entitled “The Parliament Bill, 1910,” should 
come into operation. Next, it would have to be decided 
whether the Bill should be rejected by a majority of the 
yotes polled, or by an absolute majority of the voters 
entitled to vote. In our opinion, a majority of the votes 
polled should be sufficient. Under any system of voting 
you have always the risk of coming down to the odd man, 
and we should be prepared to settle the matter on these 
lines. Though theoretically it might be better to say that 
no Bill should be deemed to have received the assent of 
the people unless an absolute majority of the electors had 
voted in its favour, we hold that it would be advisable 
to accept the decision of those voting. Here, however, 
is matter for compromise and discussion rather than for 
party dogmatism. 

One word more. It is clear that in the case of 
the Referendum the principle of “One man one vote” 
should prevail, and that plural voting cannot be allowed. 
The main reason for maintaining plural voting at Parlia- 
mentary elections is that it to some extent makes up for 
the monstrous inequality in the value of votes which exists 
under our present system. As long as Ireland has forty 
Members more than her fair share and London and its 
suburbs forty less, the proposal to introduce the principle 
of “One man one vote,” but to allow the value of a 
vote in Ireland to be some five or six times more than 
it is in London, is preposterously unjust. In the case of 
the Referendum, however, all votes would have the same 
value, and therefore the principle of ‘“‘ One man one vote” 
should prevail. 





FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


N Monday Mr. Taft, after a long silence, spoke on 
foreign affairs. It had been whispered that he had 
chosen to say nothing because, if he had spoken candidly, 
he would have had to repudiate the unfortunate proposals 
of Mr. Knox for the neutralisation of the Manchurian 
railways. Mr. Taft’s speech, if we may so derange our 
epitaphs, exploded the whispers. It proved that the 
rumours as to a disagreement on foreign policy between 
himself and the State Department were untrue. He went 
out of his way to show how much he regretted the damp- 
ness of Mr. Knox's squib, and he still hoped that some day 
it would become dry enough to take fire. “ But the con- 
ception of Manchuria,” he said (according to the report in 
the Times), “as a triple buffer-State in which the railways 
should be under the control of the representatives of all 
nations and not policed by the armies of any is one which, 
if it could be realised, would be fruitful of permanent 
aged It is a curious revelation of Mr. Taft’s mind that 
e should hark back to this proposal. We cannot our- 
selves see that there is any human probability that 
it will ever be realised, and we fancy that the vast 
majority of Americans understand this, and do not 
mean to waste their time in crying for the moon. If 
there were any question of the violation of the Treaty 
of Portsmouth by the construction of the Russian and 
Japanese railways in Manchuria, Mr. Taft would have a 
perfectly rational, and of course a strong moral, argument 
on his side. But there is no such question. Neutralisa- 
tion is a blessed word; but when one turns from a drowsy 
appreciation of it to inquire into its practical meaning one 
18 alarmed at the extent of the financial undertakings it 
implies. Moreover, neither Russia nor Japan can manage 
to coustruct a railway without policing the country through 
Which it runs. Neutralisation would mean, therefore, 
international policing,—in other words, a partial occupa- 
tion of Manchuria by the Powers. There are many things 
in foreign policy which the Powers, concerned for their 
own comfort and convenience, should be anxious to avoid; 
but we should unhesitatingly place a general military 
occupation of a large part of Manchuria among the chief 
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of them. As things are at present, Russia and Japan 
guarantee freedom of commerce in Manchuria while them- 
selves undertaking the preservation of order. Russia has 
definitely stated that she is willing to consider proposals 
for new railways on their merits, provided that they do not 
prejudice the safety of Russian territory; and Japan, if 
she has made a less definite statement, could not possibly 
reconcile the prohibition of railway building by other 
nations with her declaration as to freedom of commerce. 

Although the proposal for neutralisation is indefinitely 
postponed, Mr. Taft was evidently anxious to prove that 
the United States Government is doing the next best 
thing. The State Department, he pointed out, not content 
with trying to secure for its citizens a share in railway enter- 
prise in Turkey, had successfully intervened in the Hankau 
loan. And it had done so not merely to uphold Treaty rights, 
but in order to protect the interests of American capitalists. 
As for the Chin-Chau railway, the Japanese Government 
was ready to co-operate in its construction, and satisfactory 
negotiations were proceeding. One cannot read these 
statements without noticing the whole-hearted way in 
which the State Department, in backing the interests of 
American citizens abroad, has parted company with 
American tradition. Every head of the State Department 
busies himself nowadays, with almost as much fervour as 
the German Foreign Office, in assisting the private enter- 
prise of Americans. If the principle of the “ open door” 
in Manchuria is in danger, a most important issue is of 
course at stake, and it would be the business not only of 
the United States, but of every Great Power, to protest to 
Russia and Japan at once. “ We cannot quietly acquiesce,” 
said Mr. Taft, “ in the silent defeat of that policy in the 
actual measures adopted by the Governments interested in 
the Orient.” These words seem to embody a complaint, 
and yet the rest of the speech certainly does not suggest 
that American capital is being forbidden outlets in Man- 
churia where it can be employed without doing injury to 
the legitimately established interests of Russia and Japan. 
Naturally tho principle of the “ open door” does not mean 
that one can step in and take possession of property which 
is already legally owned. The “ open door” does not mean 
open robbery. 

From the Far East Mr. Taft passed to the policy of 
the United States in the South American Kepublics. 
We doubt whether the success of a policy can be 
measured, much less rendered “entirely justifiable,” as 
he said, by mere returns in trade. Mr. Taft estimates 
the goodwill of the Argentine towards the United 
States by the orders which have been given for battle- 
ships, and regards the prospect of other orders from 
South American Governments as a promise of similar 
goodwill. We confess that to us this Germanic method 
of taking stock of foreign policy seems rather unreal. 
But the similarity to the German method does not of 
course extend below the surface. German policy is in 
every possible sense a Realpolitik; it is real because it 
seldom, if ever, undertakes anything without possessing 
the actual or potential means of accomplishing it. It 
would be flattery to say that this is true of the foreign 
policy of the United States. That is what strikes us 
chiefly in Mr. Taft’s speech,—that it represents an unreal 
policy. When the Monroe doctrine was formulated, when 
Monroe laid it down that Americans would consider any 
attempt by European Powers to extend their system to 
the Western Hemisphere as dangerous to American 
aud safety, a declaration was in effect made that a con- 
siderable Army and Navy were necessary. This was 
not in the least perceived at the time. The doctrine 
had a plecsa:t sound, and no atiention was paid to the 
alarming e. t_nt to which it committed the whole American 
nation. The paradox of asserting extraterritorial influence 
without possessing more than a fractional part of the means 
necessary to back that assertion might have been enjoyed 
indefinitely if the events of 1898, when the United States 
conquered Cuba and annexed Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, had not forced upon the attention of 
Americans a recognition of their responsibilities. It is 


only a matter of time for Americans to insist on having a 
Navy and an Army proportionate to their commitments. 
Meanwhile, as we see from the language of Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Knox, the United States “‘ refuses quietly to acquiesce” 
in this or that act by some other Power. But does either Mr. 
Taft or Mr. Knox attempt to save his words from unreality 
by admitting that the Monroe doctrine cannot be enforced 
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without the means to enforce it, and that in the Far East, 
or other parts of the world, the United States Government 
cannot argue successfully with its competitors when 
demanding justice, luxuries, or privileges unless it has in 
its hand the only effectual instrument of argument,—naval 
and military strength ? 

The searchings of heart caused by a book recently pub- 
lished by General Homer Lea prove that the American 
people as a whole are quite ready to appreciate the weak- 
ness of their position. They understand the futility of 
allowing some of the Western States to insult Japanese 
immigrants, and of expecting simultaneously that the 
country whose nationals are thus provoked shall meet 
American wishes elsewhere without a murmur. General 
Lea, who is anxious to give his countrymen a lesson, 
probably overstates the case when he says that the citizens 
of the United States are so hopelessly heterogeneous that 
they have no common ideal and no universal aspiration 
towards loyal citizenship. For our part, we never cease 
to be astonished at the manner in which the diverse 
elements, swept up from every quarter of the globe, are 
welded into a society which has an unmistakable character 
of its own,—a character which we believe, in spite of all 
its superficial defects, is fundamentally good because it 
inherits all its structural ideas from Puritanism. But 
General Lea does not overstate the case when he points 
out the vulnerability of the American coast defences and 
of the Philippines, Hawaii, Samoa, and Alaska. Any one 
of these places could be seized pretty easily and used as a 
base by an enemy while the greater part of the American 
Fleet was on the Atlantic coast seventeen thousand miles 
away. The cutting of the Panama Canal will make the 
defence of the American coasts geographically easier, but 
that facility will be won only at the expense of reserving a 
considerable force for the defence of the canal itself. 
Again, the weakness of the naval transport service in the 
United States is patent. One might go on indefinitely 
proving how rashly Americans seem to court attack on 
their own coasts, without even reaching the much wider 
question of guaranteeing the integrity of the whole of 
the Western Hemisphere,—for that is what the Monroe 
doctrine in its extended form amounts to. The Americans 
are a logical people, and we shall be surprised if a strong 
school of thought does not arise before long to insist that 
American foreign policy should be made more real. It 
can be made so only by the better adaptation to one 
another of the policy and the means of enforcing it. 





THE DEVELOPMENT GRANT. 


a™e before Members of Parliament separated for the 

Whitsuntide Recess, Mr. Lloyd George succeeded in 
amending the Development Grant Act of last Session with 
the object of increasing the number of Commissioners who 
are to administer the proposed fund. We have no comment 
to make either upon the selection of the Commissioners or 
upon their number. Apart from the Chairman, the best- 
known member is probably Mr. Sidney Webb, and it is 
quite in accordance with the fitness of things that a grant 
which is based upon Socialistic ideals should be adminis- 
tered by a Socialist. The whole policy of the grant has, 
however, never yet been adequately discussed. The scheme 
was brought forward last year at the end of a Session of 
unprecedented length, when everybody was weary and 
reluctant to find new points of controversy. Morcover, 
the principle of the grant was readily accepted by the 
Tariff Reform section of the House of Commons. Tariff 
Reformers have for some time felt anxiety lest the rural 
districts should protest that a system of duties on 
imported manufactures must be costly to them, and that 
they have but little chance of obtaining any compensating 
advantage out of the new scheme of tariffs. If, then, some 
plan could be arranged for subsidising the rural districts 
out of the Exchequer, they would accept this as compensa- 
tion for their losses arising out of Tariff Reform. Naturally, 
then, Mr. Chaplin and other representatives of the agricul- 
tural wing of the Tariff Reform Party were delighted that 
Mr. Lloyd George should prepare the way for a further 
raid upon the public Exchequer. In these circumstances 


the Bill went through the House with but little opposition, 
and even with little criticism. 

Looking at it in its final shape, the most satisfactory 
feature about it is the smallness of the sum involved. A 
sum of £400,000 a year is to be set aside for tive years, 





i, 
and half of this is to be devoted to roads and half to agri- 
cultural development. When one casts one’s mind back to 
the Budget speech in which Mr. Lloyd George announced 
this scheme, and enumerated the enormous list of objects 
which were all to be accomplished out of the Development 
Grant, one cannot help smiling at the naive faith which is 
reposed in State action. Hitherto the experience of all 
countries has proved that the State spends moro than 
private persons to obtain a given end. r. Lloyd George 
apparently imagines that the State by spending a few 
hundred thousand pounds can secure ends which would 
involve on the part of private enterprise an expenditure of 
tens of millions. He and Jris apologists may argue that all 
that he now contemplates is initial or pioneer work. Possibly 
that is so; but the answer again is that hitherto pioneer 
work has almost always becfa done apart from the State, and 
not by the State. We admit that there are cases to the 
contrary. For example, Canada has for many years 
possessed an Agricultural Department which has proved 
of extraordinary value to the farmers of the Dominion, 
The reason is that the Canadian Government had the 
intelligence to appoint an exceptionally capable man to the 
permanent headship of the Department, and left him 
practically a free hand. He has moulded the policy of 
the Department, and it deliberately lays itself out to 
try experiments, to investigate new methods, and to 
propagate new ideas. Directly it has succeeded in getti 
one of its new ideas taken up commercially, the Depart- 
ment leaves that matter alone and is off to something 
else. In other words, the Canadian Agricultural Depart. 
ment, having secured an adviser of exceptional ability, is 
able to keep ahead of private enterprise. If we are to 
follow the Canadian analogy, all that is necessary is for the 
Board of Agriculture to find its man and let him go 
ahead ; we do not need the creation of an entirely new 
fund in order to secure the services of a new man. 

But Mr. Lloyd George’s schemes, as a matter of fact, 
were in no way limited to this pioneer work. He talks of 
the purchase and preparation of land for afforestation, of 
the improvement of rural transport, of bringing labour 
back to the land by means of small holdings and reclama- 
tion of wastes, and soon. But none of these things are 
novelties. They are all objects upon which a number of 
different bodies and individuals are already at work, and 
it is impossible to see what general advantage can be 
obtained by creating an entirely new Commission with a 
new fund not voted by Parliament in the ordinary way, 
but permanently charged upon the Consolidated Fund. If 
the present Board of Agriculture can make out a case for 
having larger funds placed at its disposal, these funds 
would doubtless be forthcoming ; and if there were reason 
to believe that the Board of Agriculture is not fully 
manned, surely it would be wiser to enlarge the personnel 
than to maintain one expensive, but ex hypothesi ineffective, 
Board, and to create another equally expensive body to do 
the same work. 

All these considerations appear to us so obvious that we 
can only assume that the Development Grant was created, 
not for national purposes, but in order to secure an 
advertisement for Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget. Suppose 
that instead of making a flamboyant speech about national 
development, and introducing a special Bill to create 4 
special fund, he had quietly consented as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to increase the grant to the Board of Agri- 
culture, nothing whatever would have been heard of this 
aspect of his administration. Yet exactly the same results 
would have been secured. 

With the general proposition that the agricultural 
resources of this country are not fully developed we are 
entirely in accord. In many parts of the country much 
of the land is ina peti A neglected condition, pro- 
ducing thistles and rushes where it might produce rich 
crops. It is difficult to see, however, in what way 
condition can be altered by State action, except at an 
absolutely prohibitive cost. If the State is to undertake the 
improved cultivation of the land it must first buy it, and 
would certainly have to pay a large price. It would also 
find itself handicapped by the higher wages and salaries 
which would have to be paid to all the persons it 
employed. The final result would probably be that, 
though the land was improved, the cost of improving it 
exceeded the value gained. There are some people who 
loosely talk as if this was a matter of indifference. They 
argue that, if you add to the resources of the country, it 
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does not matter even if your balance-sheet shows a financial 
loss. We venture to challenge this proposition, so far, at 
any rate, as it applies to the expenditure of the taxpayer's 
money. ‘he ordinary taxpayer can obtain 4 or 5 per cent., 
and even more, for money which he spends in developing 
the resources of his country either by agricultural or by 
manufacturing industry. There is consequently a real 
national loss if his money is taken from him and invested 
by the State in developments which only yield 1 per cent., 
or perhaps not even that. This proposition is not quite so 
clear when we are dealing with private expenditure. For 
it may happen, and often does happen, that a great land- 
owner will spend in developing his estate money which 
otherwise would have gone on purely personal indulgence. 
In that case, even if the development yields nothing at all 
in the way of interest to him, i is still a gain to the 
nation in the shape of well-drained fields instead of empty 
champagne-bottles and the stumps of cigars. 

An even more important consideration is the danger, 
which always besets State enterprises, that after a short 
time they may be run more in the interests of the persons 
employed than of their ostensible objects. If, for example, 
the State undertook any scheme of afforestation, and it 
were found to be futile, the probability is that by that time 
the expert staff and the unskilled labourers employed 
would have established a vested interest in the work, 
and would be able to secure its continuance long after 
it had become a complete failure. In the main we 
may be sure that we shall not get any effective develop- 
ment of our national resources unless private citizens are 
willing to exert themselves and spend their money on such 
development. In the eighteenth century English land- 
owners led the way in agricultural development, and 
established thereby a reputation for British farming which 
lasted through the greater part of the succeeding century. 
That reputation has to some extent disappeared. Our 
farmers are alleged to be less enterprising than the farmers 
of Germany and Denmark, and perhaps also of France. 
The main cause, when superiority of culture can be 
proved, appears to be that in Continental countries the 
landowner is himself a farmer. If we can recall English 
landowners to this task, more will be accomplished in 
half-a-dozen years by their enterprise than a State 
Department could secure in a century. 





SUPERIOR VIRTUE. 


HE National Review for May contains a vehement 
editorial article entitled “The Cocoa Press and its 
Masters.” The editor of the National Review is angry, 
and not unnaturally angry, at the attacks that have been 
made upon Tariff Reformers by the Daily News, the Star 
and the Morning Leader, and the Nation, papers largely 
financed and controlled by members either of Messrs. 
Cadbury’s or Messrs. Rowntree’s firms. The National 
Review retorts with severe strictures upon the way in which 
newspapers supported by members of those firms have 
denounced Chinese slavery, while the firms themselves, 
according to the National Review, have in the past a 
bad record in the matter of encouraging slavery by the 
use of slave-grown cocoa. We do not agree with the 
strictures of the National Review in this respect. Though 
we think Messrs. Cadbury would have done better if they 
had been more prompt in dropping the use of slave-grown 
cocoa, we hold that they were sincere, though mistaken, 
in believing for many years that while they were purchasers 
they had better opportunities of influencing not only the 
planters but the Portuguese Government. They did not 
consider that their boycott of the cocoa would be sufficient 
to bring the planters to terms, and they hoped to accom- 
plish by negotiations what they believed threats would fail 
todo. But though on this matter we cannot support the 
National Review (while we fully admit that it has a right to 
its opinion, and are sure that the editor is sincere in that 
opinion), we feel obliged to comment at length on another 
matter to which it draws attention, since it is one of no 
small importance to the honour of journalism, and of 
sincerity and straightforwardness in what we may term the 
industry of publicity. We do not expect men to agree 
about the conduct of that industry, but we do hold that it 
18 essential that it should be clear from any taint of 
cant, and that here, as elsewhere, men should have 
the courage of their opinions. If they believe that a 
Particular line of action is contrary to the good of the 








public, they have no right to make a profit thereby, or, 
to put it in another way, they have no right to conduct 
their public business in a manner directly contrary to 
opinions which they hold as individuals. Here is the 
passage in the National Review to which we allude :-— 

“ Lastly, fine professions of purity come very oddly from people 
who derive profit from circulating betting news. When Messrs. 
Cadbury took control of the Daily News it was pompously 
announced that they would ‘cleanse Fleet Street.’ There is no 
betting news in the Daily News, it is true. But it is guilty at one 
remove. ‘Captain Coe’s’ betting notes appear daily in the Star, 
and, we believe, sell that paper largely. Why not Captain Cocoa? 
Both it and the Morning Leader devote much space to betting and 
racing. And the Daily News, we have seen, owns some 9,000 shares 
in these two journals. Notwithstanding this, it has not been 
above attacking Archdeacon Sinclair bitterly because he has a 
small investment in a brewery company. If it is wrong for an 
archdeacon to draw a modest revenue from brewing, it is equally 
wrong for a Quaker organ to draw dividends by encouragin 
betting. ‘ Physician, heal thyself,’ has here a distinct application. 

We are bound to say that we read this statement 
with profound amazement, and at once took steps to 
verify it,—namely, by a reference to the files at Somerset 
House. We had long noted with astonishment the 
manner in which the Morning Leader and the Star, 
but especially the Star, turned themselves into public 
gaming-tables. The Star publishes tipsters’ prophecies in 
a specially alluring way, a thus incites the kind of people 
who buy it—for the most part poor men—to risk their 
money in gambling on horse-races. We, like many other 
people, contrasted the action of the proprietors of the Star 
and Morning Leader with what seemed to us the exceed- 
ingly fine public spirit of the proprietors of the Daily News 
in refusing to publish any tips or betting news,—thereby 
forgoing a considerable amount of profit, since it is notorious 
that newspapers are very largely bought as instruments for 
betting. But though we thought the action of the Star 
was curious, considering the names of those who were 
associated in the public mind with its proprietorship, 
there appeared to be no hypocrisy in the matter. The 
Star, as far as we knew, had never denounced betting as 
leading to the demoralisation of the people. Therefore 
the action of the Star might be defended as on all fours 
with that of the rest of the daily Press of the United 
Kingdom. They all publish betting news, and most of 
them betting tips, even though the majority of them do so 
in a much less provocative manner than the Star. 

We ourselves, though we have never taken the Puri- 
tanical view of gambling, have always held that betting 
by the working classes is pernicious because it means 
the risking of sums of money out of all proportion to the 
incomes of those who bet. There, in our opinion, is the 
essential evil of betting. Betting and gambling cannot 
be declared to be malum in se. They are only evil when 
they lead to waste, extravagance, and therefore demorali- 
sation. It is a question of degree. We fully realise, 
however, that there are a great many people, including 
probably the mass of newspaper proprietors, Liberal 
and Conservative, who do not go as far as this, but hold, 
we presume, that the desire to gamble will find vent 
somewhere in every community, and that it is better that 
it should result in honest betting than in hole-and-corner 
or house gaming. In fact they take what they would call 
the common-sense and “ man-of-the-world ” point of view,— 
that there is nothing vicious per se in a bet, that people 
always will bet, that ther may as well bet over horses as 
anything else, that there is no harm done to sensible people, 
and that fools will always be fools. Now whether we agree 
with this view or not, those who hold it and act upon it 
cannot be called hypocrites. Those, however, who do not 
hold it, but believe not only that betting is a terrible 
source of demoralisation which no good patriot ought 
to encourage, but go further and actually regard betting 
as a vice, have certainly no right to have anything to do 
with newspapers which lend themselves to the encourage- 
ment of betting, and which, as we have said, turn them- 
selves in fact into public gaming-tables. What in others 
is at worst an error of opinion in them becomes cant and 
hypocrisy, or, to use the language of theology, sinning 
against the light. 

It may be that there is some explanation which we have 
not been able to think of, but we cannot see how it is 
possible to defend the Daily News for refusing to con- 
taminate its pages with betting news while all the time 
holding shares in the Star and Morning Leader, Limited, tho 
company which owns the two papers in question. Here are 
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the facts. Of the 35,002 Ordinary shares in this company, 
the Daily News Company, Limited, holds 9,375 ; Mr. H. T. 
Cadbury, one of the directors of the Daily News, and also one 
of the directors of the Star and Morning Leader, owns 2,001 
shares; while Mr. Crosfield, secretary of the Daily News, 
owns 2,000 shares. It seems to us that a very fair analogy 
would be the following. The Spectator has taken a strong 
line in denouncing the publication of books likely to lead 
to public demoralisation,—that is, “ poisonous literature.” 
What would be said if it could be shown that the Spectator 
held shares in some company which was notorious for 
publishing this very type of poisonous literature, and that 
a person closely associated with the management of the 
Spectator was also on the board of directors of the 
company in question? To take another point, we are 
bound to say that it appears to us monstrous that the 
Daily News should denounce Archdeacon Sinclair, as the 
National Review tells us that it does, for holding an 
investment in a brewery company, while itself holding an 
investment in a company which aspires to earn dividends 
by catering for the public desire to gamble. 

We come now to another matter which we feel compelled 
to notice in this context. It appears that Mr. A. 8. 
Rowntree, the Member for York, holds 2,001 shares in the 
Star and Morning Leader Company, and is a director of 
that company; while from the share register of the Star 
and Morning Leader, Limited, we also gather the fact 
that no less than 9,375 shares are owned by Joseph Rown- 
tree’s Social Service Trust. We are not aware of the 
nature of the Trust in question, but we presume that it 
represents some sum of money which Mr. Joseph Rown- 
tree has put a for social service,—that is, for philan- 
thropic work for the benefit of his fellow-men. Surely a 
man engaged in such work cannot be blind to the evils 
that come from incitements to betting in the Press such as 
are published daily in the Morning Leader and hourly in 
the numerous editions of the Star. He has only to turn 
to the works of a near relative, Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, 
to realise the evil that is being wrought by tipsters in the 
Press, conspicuous among whom are those employed by 
the Star. In “ Betting and Gambling: a National Evil” 
(Maemillan and Co., 6d.) Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree writes 
as follows :— 

“ Until comparatively recent years, betting and gambling were 

largely confined in this country to the wealthy few. Now, how- 
ever, the practice has spread so widely among all classes of the 
community that those who know the facts name gambling and 
drinking as national evils of almost equal magnitude. There is no 
doubt that the social conscience is as yet only very partially 
awakened to the widespread character of the gambling evil and to 
its grievous consequences. Like a cancer, the evil thing has 
a its poisonous roots throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, carrying with them, where they strike, misery, poverty, 
weakened character, and crime.” 
We may add that Mr. B. Scebohm Rowntree is in no 
sense blind to the evils caused by the Press encouragement 
of betting, for the book itself and its appendices are full 
of references to the tipsters of the Press. We may note, 
again, that Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree in his well-known 
work on “ Poverty” states that betting takes an equal 
place with drink in the production of poverty. That being 
so, it seems to us somewhat strange that those who control 
the Joseph Rowntree Social Service Trust should employ 
its funds in the ee of betting tips,—should hire 
racing touts in the name of social service. 

If the members of the Rowntree family who own shares 
in the Star and Morning Leader Company accept what we 
have called the “ man-of-the-world ” view of betting, and 
repudiate the view we have quoted from Mr. B. Seebohm 
Rowntree, then of course our contention falls to the 
ground. Again, if the trustees—for we presume there are 
trustees of the Joseph Rowntree Social Service Trust— 
take the kind of view which is taken by the proprietors 
of, say, the Standard, the Times, the Daily Mail, the 
Evening News, the Daily Chronicle, or the Morning Post, our 

contentions would pass them by unscathed. There would 
be nothing canting in their action. The proprietors of the 

apers just named have as good a right to their opinion on 

felting as we have, and as long as they hold it honestly they 
cannot be arraigned for anything but an error of opinion. 
What we cannot understand is how those who take what 
we may for convenience call the Rowntree view of gambling 
ean act in the way we have mentioned. It cannot make 
for a healthy and straightforward public opinion in a 


LLL 
heart. We write on this subject with t rel 

and regret, for we are fully aware that fo their pene 
capacity the members of the Rowntree family have done 
excellent public service, and are beyond doubt men of high 
character and real benevolence. That makes action a. 
as that to which we have called attention all the more 
deplorable. Dr. Johnson told us to clear our minds of 
cant, but we must clear our actions of it also if we are to 
be in the true sense good citizens. 





THE “STAR’S” TIPS. 


l oor’ some of those who have not, as we have 
. done, followed the betting news in the Star wil] 
think we are exaggerating and overdoing our allegations, 
In order to show that this is not so, we may say that for 
the last three months the writer of this article has dip 
into the betting columns of the Star, and is obliged to 
declare that it is no exaggeration to say that this paper 
does incite its readers to bet on horse-races. The Star 
appears to have no less than three chief tipsters at work, 
To prove our assertion, we take the following extracts from 
the Star of Wednesday, the day on which we write :— 
“ My selections are :— 

2. 0.—City Plate—FLOWER SAINT. 

2.30.— minton Plate—MEDLICOT. 

3.15.—Chester Cup—MARCO FRASER.* 

3.50.—Dee Stand Handicap—MAGNETO, 

4.20.—Stewards’ Plate—A VANTI. 

4.50.—Prince of Wales’s Handica 

5.20,—Stamford Handicap—APOPLE 

Place Horses. 


3.15, ACCURATE ; 3.50. PINE KNOT, 
Caprain Cor, 


—CORINTHIAN, 
xY,. 


FOLLOW FORM. 
For the benefit of believers in the book the horses are given 
below that on form have the best chances :— 
2. 0.—BLACKSTONE, 
2.30.—MEDLICOT. 
3.15.—MARCO FRASER, 
3.50.—MAGNETO. 
4.20,—AVANTI. 
4.50,—CORINTHIAN, 
5.20.—APOPLEXY. 


A CHESTER DOUBLE. 
(By TELEGRAPH.) 
CHESTER, Wednesday Morning.—Selections :— 
3.15.—Chester Cup—MARCO FRASER. 


4.50.—Prince of Wales’s Welter—CORINTHIAN. 
STARLIGHT, 





UNO’S MIDDAY FINAL. 
CORINTIIAN, 


NAPS AT A GLANCE. 

Sporting Life (Augur)—DIBS. 

Sporting Life (Solon) BLACKSTONE. 

orning Advertiser—PIPE OF PORT. 

Daily Mail—BLACKSTONE, 

Morning Leader—APOPLEXY. 

Daily Express—APOPLEXY. 

Daily Mirror—MARCO FRASER. 

Daily Sketch—MAGNETO. (Occasional Special) MOCASSIN, 

Old Joe—ELIZABETTA. 

Sporting Chronicle (Kettledrum)—APOPLEXY. 

Sporting Chronicle (Travelling Correspondent)—FLOWER SAINT. 

Racing Specialist—MARCO FRASEK (e.w.), DARTOI, ARISTOCRACY, 

Reynolds—HARESTONES.” 
This of course by no means exhausts the betting incite- 
ments in Wednesday’s Star. There are more than two 
columns headed “ Chester Cup Day: List of Starters who 
are After the Cheese,” which contain other tips. For 
example, the first paragraph begins: “My Newmarket 
man telegraphs: ‘At Chester I fancy the following.’” 
Then comes a list of horses. This column is not merely 
confined to business. It is enlivened by matter of a more 
literary order, including letters from gentlemen who appear 
to have benefited by “ Captain Coe’s” “ Finals,” or who 
are willing to assist the “Captain,” and therefore the 
controlling proprietors of the Star in their public work of 
“ spotting” winners :— 

“Dear Coe,—A dream I had on Sunday night tells me that 
Elizabetta will win the Chester Cup. H. 8. 


Caro Capitano,—Oggi il Chester Cup lo guadagna Glacis ***, 
Marco Fraser 2, Great Peter 3. Sperando che questa volta metta 
il naso davanti, il cavallo e’ buono, ha gia guadegnato la stessa 
corsa due anni fa, Conts PoLEentTA. 





‘ Maya’ have a good time down at Chester, 
Let this merry month furnish a tip, 

Pack up all that you’ve got and bundle the lot 
On the daughter of Desmond and Gyp. 





Great Peter! What’s gaun tae tak th’ Chester ‘ cheesecake’ th’ 





profession the honour and good name of which we have at 





day, Capting? Ivvery yin im th’ race—if they’re lucky. Here's 
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a caapea 
-— in’ o’t:—Dibs,1; Specifical, 2; Lagos,3. Mak-wechts: 
Menwinnion, Corinthian, Apoplexy. Mair than likely I’m wrang, 
but we canna a’ be richt. That’s ae comfirt in th’ bizzness. 
Yooraladdy !—Yours, mebbe ‘ Accurate,’ a’tho’ ‘ eens 

ACNAB. 





Dear Coe,—No 13 again. Ute, the first winner at Chester, ran 
12 times last year without gaining a bracket. Most of the 
followers must have been real tired. Ons or THEM. 





Avanti is the Italian for ‘Forward!’ ‘Avanti, ballerine,’ i.e., 
‘Hurry up, you ballet girls,’ has come to signify ‘ Play up for the 
cokernuts!’ By the way, when Conte Polenta writes ‘ciao 
Capitano’ he means *Ta-ta, Captain.’ It is in the dialect of 
Northern Italy.” 

There are plenty more specimens of this kind, but we must 

3 such specially selected paragraphs as “ To-day’s 

inals” in order to note a large double-column table in 
which are tabulated for the benefit of bettors “ Selections 
from All To-day’s Papers: Chester.” Here the man who 
js in a fever to make his fortune by putting something on 
a horse can, with the minimum of trouble, find out what 
horse is most favoured by the prophets of twenty-five 
different newspapers. We had intended to give some 
extracts also from the Morning Leader, but must be 
content to state that they are of much the same quality 
as those contained in the Star, though a good deal less 

rovocative in style. 

We ask—and we cannot help believing that we shall 
obtain a response—that the proprietors of the Daily News 
and the controllers of the Rowntree Trust, and the other 
members of the Rowntree and Cadbury families who control 
the Star and Morning Leader, shall without delay put an 
end to “ Captain Coe,” “Old Joe,” “ Starlight,” and other 
tipsters, and make the contents of the Star and the Morning 
Leader conform to the views of those who control those 
papers. Of course it may be, as we have said already, 
that we are under a delusion, and that the trustees of 
the Joseph Rowntree Social Service Trust and Mr. 
A. 8. Rowntree do not take the view about betting which 
we believe them to take, but, on the contrary, hold 
similar views to those held by the mass of English 
newspaper proprietors. In that case of course they 
have a right to act as other newspapers do, and to 
provide facilities for and give incitements to betting. 
If, however, we are not wrong as regards their opinions, 
they have, we hold, only one course open to them as 
good citizens. The case of Mr. H. T. Cadbury, the 
director of the Daily News, and the Daily News Company, 
Limited, in its corporate capacity is different. They 
have already by their action in suppressing betting in 
the Daily News shown what their opinions are, and 
it seems to us that they are at present speaking with 
two voices, one for and one against betting. We 
cannot therefore be under any misapprehension if we say 
that they must do their best at once to bring about a 
change in the policy of the papers we have mentioned. 
No man can serve two masters. You cannot hold that 
betting is a serious evil to the commonwealth and continue 
? purvey to the public tips and other incitements to 

etting. 

Still, experience shows that there may always be an 
explanation of the apparently inexplicable, and at any 
rate no man should be condemned unheard. If then 
the proprietors of the Daily News, Mr. H. T. Cadbury, 
Mr. A. S. Rowntree, and the trustees of the Joseph 
Rowntree Social Service Trust, can show that they 
may consistently and without any taint of hypocrisy 
or cant continue to hold their present views, and yet 
continue to be responsible for the betting news and tips 
in the Star and Morning Leader, we shall be perfectly 
willing to acknowledge that we have been in error in 
calling their action in question and to apologise for that 
error. 

Perhaps it may be said that it is impossible to stop a 
paper publishing tips if it has once begun to do so. That, 
however, can be shown to be a mistake. The writer of 
these words owned for some four years a weekly news- 
paper which before he bought it had been accustomed to 
publish, though in a restricted form, betting advertise- 
ments and racing tips. Though not a holder of the vice 
theory of betting, he instructed the editor of the paper to 
publish no more “ tips,” and those instructions were carried 
out, certainly in the spirit, and he believes in the letter, 
till some three years ago, when he parted with all control 
over the paper. The paper in question has, he understands, 





now reverted to its old position. The notion that a paper 
cannot live without betting tips is not — by the 
facts. Witness the honourable tradition of the Manchester 
Guardian,—a paper which has, we believe, never in its 
existence published a betting tip. 








THE STING OF DEATH. 
SCHOOLBOY can hardly be persuaded to believe that he 
is not immortal, so far off and unreal seems the finality 
of death. But no man passes the age of thirty without 
feeling within himself a strong and almost resentful recog- 
nition of the certainty of death. It is probable that in the 
time of life which immediately precedes middle age the 
consciousness of the inevitability of death is more powerful 
than at any other. After middle age the idea becomes toler- 
able because the mind is familiar with it and partially recon- 
ciled to it; and when old age deepens about a man he busies 
himself with thoughts of death—by one of the most kindly 
of Nature’s paradoxes—hardly more than a little child. A very 
old man may be dreadfully perturbed if his dinner is late, if 
an expected letter does not arrive, or if a trusted clock stops, 
but he is by no means perturbed by the perceptible approach 
of death. There is a gentle and merciful slackening of the 
senses. He is little more sensible of the removal of those few 
of his contemporaries who have remained than he is of the 
certainty that he must soon join them. There is scarcely 
such a thing as a shock for a very old man, for a shock postu- 
lates the nervous power to be shocked, and he is almost 
without that. “The sting of Death” scems to us to be a 
phrase with an exclusively moral import. It is so used in the 
New Testament. “O death, where is thy sting?” It has 
none for those who believe in the continuance of personal 
identity. 

The phrase is used in a physical sense, however, at the head 
of an article in the new number of the World's Work by Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff, who has set all the educated world taking 
thought how they may add a few years to their lives by 
introducing lactic acids into their systems. His conception 
of the bitterness of death is curious. He imagines that the 
premature decay of the human body is only the counterpart 
of its over-slow development, and that both are induced by 
ages of bad management of the body since man emerged 
from apedom. Thus, while man is decaying at an unneces- 
sarily early age, “he still feels the greatest need of continuing 
to live, and an invincible fear of death comes over him. This 
fear of death is one of the main characteristics that 
differentiate the human being from the animal. All animals 
shun death instinctively, but they are not conscious of it. 
ees It remains remarkable that man, a being of animal 
origin, who has brought into the world many most evil qualities, 
should have acquired as a new quality, through his mental 
development, the consciousness of death.” Having defined 
man’s “need of continuing to live,” Professor Metchnikoff goes 
on:—“ Among the feelings which change strikingly with age 
the sense of time may be mentioned. Everybody knows how 
differently the lapse of time is measured by people in child- 
hood and in later years. While a year seems a long period 
to the child or the youngster, old people consider the same 
period as very brief. Under such circumstances we can 
understand that the sense of life and together with it the 
fear of death develop but very slowly, and it is to be noticed 
much more strongly in older people. The result of the 
development of this sense of life is that the older man 
worries less about the aim of life, for he is conscious that 
life itself forms a great portion of this aim. But as the 
desire for life is not extinguished even in later years, maa 
acquires a feeling of discontent, especially when the prospect 
of approaching death looms up before him terribly.” All 
that is contrary, as we have said, to our experience. But Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff marches on unalarmed to his conclusion, 
which we dare say is sound medically, and may perhaps embody 
a brilliant discovery, but is enough to shock the most indulgent 
transcendentalist. “In order,” he says, “to attain the aim of 
life completely the present life of man is too brief, just because 
his psychic development requires such a long time. But the 
brevity of life is the result of man’s animal origin. Organs 
and arrangements which were essential to animals have 
become entirely superfluous to the far more perfected human 
being. Therefore science must remove this evil, which may 
be agvomplished through a systematic adherence to bygienie 
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rules. Thus the period of life could be prolonged to such an 
extent that man would live until the instant of real, natural 
death.” 

The means of postponing death is in everybody’s mouth in 
one sense or the other,—the various forms of soured milk 
which are said to vivify the good bacilli and enable them to 
attack and overcome the bad bacilli. Some day the story of 
how Professor Metchnikoff observed and inquired into the 
hearty, though extreme, old age of certain Bulgarian peasants 
will have become a beautifully embroidered legend. They 
had no science, bat empirically they had discovered an elixir 
far more potent than that which Cagliostro offered, or than 
the fountain of youth for which Ponce de Leon went in the 
vainest quest. The bacillus bulgaricus is already famous as 
the friend of man, and there is apparently no end to the 
slaughter it performs among the hostile bacilli which dwell in 
that unnecessary compartment of the human interior which is 
said to be a relic of the days when man was no higher than 
the apes. The general adoption of a method of postponing 
death—no doubt a very false and disappointing method if 
the prophylactic is regarded simply as a corrective to the 
same habits as before, the same old indulgences—brings the 
mind back with more than usual emphasis to that which we 
would all avoid. Death! All roads of thought lead to it. It 
is the one unchallengeable fact of the universe, the one 
certainty and grand reality. Yet no one knows anything 
positive about it. No one who has experienced it is in a 
position to enlighten us. You cannot define death more 
exactly than to say that it is a state in which the restoration 
of life is impossible. 

The sting of death physically is nothing; a man who has 
lost consciousness in the water, a man who has been under an 
anaesthetic, a man stunned in an accident,—these have been 
in effect dead, and yet they know nothing of death. In 
speaking of it the most glaring contradictions pass quite 
naturally for axioms. It is the “gentle hand,” but it is also 
the “grisly terror.” It is “ beautiful” and “wonderful,” but 
it is also “terrible.” It is the “crown of life,” the “gate of 
life,” the “ mercy,” the “ port,” the “ veil,” but it is also “the 
wages of sin.” “Men fear death,” says Bacon, “as children 
fear to go in the dark; and as that natural fear in children is 
imereased with tales, so is the other. Certainly, the con- 
templation of death, as the wages of sin and passage to another 
world, is holy and religious; but the fear of it, as a tribute 
due unto nature, is weak.” The circumstances of death are 
fall of awe, yet there is “no passion of the mind of man so 
weak but it masters the power of death.” Thus “revenge 
triamphs over death; love slights it; honour aspireth to it; 
grief flieth to it.” It is as natural to die as to be born. And 
when all has been said, death is but death. To cultivate what 
Matthew Arnold called an “almost bloodthirsty clinging to 
life” is not only unbecoming but ridiculous. With the 
proper approach to Death his sting, if he have one, may be 

wn :— 
“I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 

The best and the last ! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forebore, 
And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taate the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold.” 





THE PASSING OF THE SAILING SHIP. 

“fTVHE sailing ship going? Yes, indeed she is, and may 

the Lord be thanked for the same great mercy.” 
The speaker was a sturdy seaman of the best type, a man 
whose rugged features seemed to have been adzed out of 
mahogany, and whose hands suggested to an initiate a far 
greater acquaintance with marline-spike, fid, serving mallet, and 
palm-and-needle than with the soogee-moogee bucket or sand- 
and-canvas. “ Why sec here, Sir,” he went on, “ I’ve always had 
my growl, was brought up to it,so you may think it’s quite 
natural for me to growl now, but I tell you, Sir, this is far too 
serious for mere growling. You read your Shipping Gazette 
and Journal of Commerce and understand ’em, so I needn’t 
tell you what is happening continually to the splendid ships 
of our sailing fleet. If I didn’t feel the matter so serious I 


is 
happened to me last voyage, and you may swear that what 
has happened to me is happening to many more to-day, 

I shipped in the—well, let’s call her the ‘ Alcestis,’ though 
that wasn’t her name, in Liverpool at £4 a month to goona 
three years’ voyage beginning with Cardiff to Mollendo, 
coals. She was a four-masted barque of two thousand and 
ten tons register, built in 1895, and as good in gear, accom. 
modation, and grub as I have ever been shipmate with, But 
the crowd that signed on before the mast in that ship! There 
was only sixteen, four ordinaries and twelve A.B.’s, and ] 
swear to you, Sir, that out of the crowd there was only three 
that knew how to handle a sail; in fact they had a mortal 
dread of going aloft. Steamboat labourers nearly all. There 
was four apprentices, dear good boys out of the ‘ Conway’; two 
of ’em had been one voyage before and two were on their first 
trip, but with the ‘Conway’ training. Ah, well, them fine lads 
was worth all that rotten crowd of wasters and advance-note 
hunters that I’ve spoke about, and if it hadn't been for them 
we shouldn’t have got as far as we did. The skipper and the 
three mates were as good as they make ’em, all young, too, 
and full of pluck. The cook and steward were niggers, and 
the idlers ; boatswain, carpenter, and sails were all Finns, and 
T don’t want any better men. Well, we towed round to 
Cardiff; I’m sure I don’t know why, an’I was sorry after, 
because she’d never have got farther than the South Stack if 
we hadn’t, an’ we should have been spared a lot of misery, 
Loaded three thousand two hundred tons of coal in Penarth 
Docks and left for Mollendo, towed out twenty miles, and 
then cast off. And as I was at the wheel I heard the skipper 
say to the mate: ‘Mr. Shillito, d’ye think those fellows 
forrard can do anything with her now?’—‘No, I don't’ 
growls the mate. ‘You'll just have to do the usual and trust 
to Providence—which is all we poor sailormen has got to 
trust to nowadays!’ The skipper turns away with a grunt, 
and that night we had it from the South-East, month of 
November too. I tell you it was hell to get a bit of sail on 
her; as to getting aloft to furl it by and by—well, you should 
have seen the officers, half dead for want of rest, trying to 
chase that helpless crowd aloft. The upshot of it all was 
that we fetched back into Falmouth after five days of battering 
with fore-topmast gone, jibboom sprung, and a whole suit of 
sails blown away. The ship was as staunch as ever, of course, 
but had she been one of the old wooden vessels she would 
probably have sunk with us, for she would have opened her 
seams so much with straining that we couldn’t have kept 
her afloat. I say we fetched into Falmouth; I ought to 
explain that we were towed five hundred miles by a Hall liner 
into safety ; we could never have done anything with her from 
sheer weak inability to handle her. It’s a heart-breaking thing 
to know your job and be too weak to do it, but that is what 
happened to us, and happens continually. If all of us had 
been sailormen it would have been hard but possible; as it 
was, it was out of the question. 


Well, we had a blessed spell in Falmouth, though most of 
us tried to get out of her; but, bless you, we never had 
chance. At last after a month’s delay we started again, and 
this time it seemed as if Providence was looking after us, for 
the weather was so fine and the wind so favourable that there 
was no great difficulty in handling her; except of course 
that it took a whole watch to set the upper topsails and 
almost as long to get the to’-gallant-s’ls and royals on her. 
And so we waggled on South with the idea of the Horn ever 
before us like a threatening of torture. We tried in the 
fo'c’s’le all we knew to impress them steamboaters with some 
idea of what would happen if they didn’t buck up and learn 
something, but you wouldn’t believe, they was that saucy. 
They reckoned they was doing more than their bit, and as for 
learning their trade, they didn’t know whut it meant. If 
either the weather or the officers or us—I won't tell you 
what they called us, because you know—tried ‘em too far 
they’d chuck the whole thing; they wasn’t going to be 
imposed upon. And day by day very slowly, but like the 
hands of a clock showing the time for a man who is to be 
hanged at a certain hour, we crept South. I don’t mind owning 
I was in afunk. Please God, I ain’t afraid of danger, and 
I’ve been through some; but I’m afraid of having to fight 
with both hands tied behind my back. With my shipmates 
smoking in the fo’e’s’le, too ignorant and too full of nothing 
to help. But I swear I was more sorry for them good boys 





eould let myself go in cursing somebody. But you can do 
better than that; you can let me tell in plain English what 








than myself, For they had been bred and trained to expect 
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a 
gomething better than this. It was like taking a surgeon's 
tool to chip iron-rust off a cable with. 

However, nothing happened for a long time, except that 
with everything favourable we took fifty-eight days to get to 
the parallel of Staten Island. Then we got our first regular 
Cape Horn gale. Fortunately it gave us due notice, and we 
were in fair trim to meet it; but when, after driving us dead 
to leeward about five hundred miles, it took off, the skipper 
was afraid to make sail again. You know the devilish weather 
you get down there, Sir, and how in an hour it pounces on 
you, and you've got to fight for your life with all the skill and 
courage available. But who could blame the poor man ? He 
knew the crowd he had to deal with. At last he plucked up 
enough confidence ; there was a bit of blue sky big enough to 
make a Dutchman’s breeches, and we managed to get all sail 
up to to’-gallant-s'ls on her. For a few hours we made about 
two knots through a grey mist, ugly sea, and bitter cold; and 
then as suddenly as usual down there, the wind backed into 
the West from the N.E., and blew very hard. All hands 
shorten sail! Oh yes, that was the order; but thirteen men, 
at least they called themselves men, just couldn't or wouldn't, 
and didn’t do anything but get in the way and shiver with 
fright. Think of it, Sir; them mighty yards swinging about 
up there, those great sails, that roaring wind, and rising sea 
breaking aboard everywhere, and we who knew what to do 
unable to do it because we had no strength! One by one the 
sails blew away in spite of all that we who tried could do, 
until at last, bruised and bleeding and beaten, we had to watch 
the wind and sea work their will with us. And when the sea 
starts that with a helpless ship she’s an object of pity for 
even devils, 

What's the use of spinning out the yarn? You can see the 
end. The weather had its will of us and simply smashed us 
up while we looked on and waited for our finish. Just in 
time for us, a White Star liner homeward bound took us off 
the wreck, and a couple of hours afterwards we was warm 
and full of pleasant food. But what I have often thought 
since was the unkindest cut of all was that we passed a big 
German five-master, the ‘ Potosi,’ with every rag of canvas 
on her in a breeze we daren’t have shown our to’-gallant-s'ls to 
laying her course for the Horn. And when we got to Monte- 
video we heard that the ‘ Potosi’ was in the habit of making 
her round voyages under six months, a time about equal to 
our outward passage if we’d had amazing luck. Yes, Sir, the 
sailing ship is passing, and the sooner she has passed the 
better for the likes of me.” F, T. Burven. 





NATURE-STUDY IN BATTERSEA. 


{7 HEN Battersea was Patricesey, the island of Patric 
or Peter, doubtless it was visited by as many birds 
and beasts as any other island of the tidal Thames. To-day 
it is no longer an island, and the marshes which were round it 
have been drained for London streets; but it is still the refuge 
of what remains of wild life in a district where bricks and 
mortar stretch for miles, and it remains the happy hunting- 
ground of many Londoner naturalists unable to travel further 
out into the country. One of its neighbours, himself a field- 
worker and archaeologist, Mr. Walter Johnson, has set himself 
the task of describing for others the wild life of the neighbour- 
hood, and his little book, “‘ Battersea Park as a Centre for 
Nature-Study” (T. Fisher Unwin, 1s. net), has been adopted 
as a text-book by the Battersea and Wandsworth Educational 
Council. It is a suggestive and stimulating little book, and 
nothing, perhaps, is more interesting than its scope. The 
Nature that is to be studied begins absolutely at the beginning, 
and the student is taken patiently through a course of birds, 
mammals, fishes, and insects, down to the fungus which 
attacks house-flies. Here and there the purview may be 
limited—there are only four kinds of fish mentioned, for 
instance-—but that is not so remarkable as the determination 
to find interest and attraction in the least promising byways 
and corners. 

The bird life of the Park is taken first, as the most 
generally attractive; and if the instruction offered is a 
little elementary, it might be amusing to test a country- 
dweller, to whom the sights and sounds described are matters 
of everyday expericnce, in the knowledge which is only to 
be obtained by careful and painstaking observation by the 
Londoner. The Battersea child learning to distinguish birds 





is set first to learn the notes of the thrush, blackbird, and 
robin. Well, is it every one who lives all the year in the 
country who can tell them apart? It is nota bad beginning 
to have mastered the three, for it presupposes an ability to 
distinguish many more,—an ability which seems to be denied 
to some people as completely as the power to distinguish one 
tune from another on the piano. But if the Battersea child is 
rightly introduced first to the three easiest and commonest 
singers, it is surely a mistake to add that thore is no need to 
describe “the points wherein the song-thrush differs from its 
larger and less common kinsman, the missel-thrush.” We 
should have said that there was every need. To begin with, 
nobody can claim that he can always tell the song of the 
thrush or the blackbird if he does not know the wilder, 
stormier singing of the missel-thrush. But the missel-thrush 
in Battersea Park a little puzzles us. In the natural history 
calendar given at the end of the book the missel-thrush and 
thrush are noted as singing in fogin November. That looks 
as if the missel-thrush should be singing in the other winter 
months; but it is not noted as doing so, and is sect down as 
“nesting in June,” which is certainly rather late for a misse}- 
thrush. But to continue the list. After the first three birds, 
the Battersea child is set to listen for the great-tit, who is 
nicknamed “saw-sharpener” to help him pick out the note; 
and after the great-tit come the blue-tit, chiffchaff, hedge- 
sparrow, spotted flycatcher, swallow, martin, and swift. 
Besides these and other inland and water birds, all fully 
and faithfully described, there are the gulls, of which more 
reach the Thames and journey further up-stream every 
succeeding winter. 

The birds are the beginning, and the concluding stages of 
the road down which the Battersea child is beckoned are a 
series of close descriptions of the flowers, shrubs, and trees 
growing in the Park. But it is the chance, stray dates and 
memoranda scattered throughout this record of scanty oppor- 
tunity and painstaking observation which strike the real keynote 
of the story of outdoor life in Battersea. “ Among the choicer 
records, here alluded to in order to encourage other observers, 
the following,” we read, “are abstracted from the writer's 
note-books. A magpie on Wandsworth Common (January, 
1909); sand-martins for many years in succession at Clapham 
Junction; willow-wrens singing every summer on Wands- 
worth Common ; stone-chats at the same spot; and a wander- 
ing kestrel at Clapham Common. Some years ago the eggs 
of the water wagtail were found behind a tombstone in the 
old graveyard of St. Mary’s Church. ..... Broken sparrows’ 
eggs are common, and scraps of egg-shells belonging to the 
thrush and the starling are also to be picked up.” Observa- 
tions of insects are equally careful and equally tenacious of 
the smallest hint of wild life beyond. The common grass- 
hopper is noted as “seen on a few occasions in grounds near 
Bolingbroke Road, usually after gentle winds.” The water 
boatman is a casval visitor. “An aquatic insect, which 
swims with its back downwards, using its two hind legs 
as oars. In October, 1906, after a rainy night, a pool of 
water, two or three yards square, in Bolingbroke Road play- 
ground, contained half a dozen of these insects, They had, 
perhaps, flown over from the Queen’s Mere at Wimbledon 
Common, for a strong south-west wind had accompanied 
the heavy rain.” Another flying visitor is the humming- 
bird hawkmoth, “a rare record for Battersea. One of these 
insects flew into a classroom at Bolingbroke Road (1899) and 
alighted on 2 boy’s copy-book.” Then there are visitors who 
are present, but only visible to the exceptionally fortunate. 
* The leaf-cutter bee may, by rare luck, be found at work, bat 
generally one must be content to see, on the leaves of plants, 
the round holes and scalloped edges which it has cut.” Luck, 
too, may follow the searcher for slugs. “By good fortune, 
we may catch sight of a slug eating an earthworm...... 
Apt pupils will begin to reconnoitre for other objects of 
interest. Acorn barnacles may be found near the wharves.” 
The dullest afternoon may bring reward to a genuine 
searcher. “In autumn it is well to keep watch for dead flies 
glued, by a white, powdery substance, to walls and ceilings. 
Such flies have been attacked by a minute fungus (2mpusa), 
the spores of which, when ripe, are dispersed, and attack 
healthy flies.” “The familiar Winter gnat belongs to the 
same family as the daddy-long-legs (Tipulidae). When the 
weather is mild these gnats dance under the shelter of hedges 
and walls; when severe conditions set in, they hide under 
leaves, and in corners of buildings.” Beetles are sought for 
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with the sameenthusiasm. “ Aphodius fimetarius—apparently 
has no popular name. Frequents heaps of manure on dusty 
roads. Red wing covers, and rusty clubbed antennae. One 
specimen, Bolingbroke Road. .... . Bark beetle. The larva 
of this beetle makes the curious grooved patterns, somewhat 
resembling in form the skeleton of a plaice or sole...... The 
last good example seen by the writer of a bole engraved by 
Scolytus was on Clapham Common; or, to be quite correct, 
on aclothes-prop bought at the door from a street hawker.” 
But the stranger who puzzled everybody was aneel. ‘Once 
a workman had occasion to raise a grating by the side of the 
strect in Battersea Square, in order to remove an obstruction. 
He found a large eel in the drain. No one knew how it came 
there. Circumstances were against its escape from a fish- 
monger’s shop—there was none in the immediate locality. 
Perhaps it entered the drain as a young elver, and remained 
there; orit may have got into the drain at the outfall.” 

A student who makes so much of so little material for 
observation in the way of bird and animal life might be 
expected to do his duty in the way of botanical research, and 
so he does. Every tree, almost every flower and leaf, in the 
Park is an acquaintance or a friend, and, we gather, the 
acquaintanceship is shared by pupils. It is really a rather 
remarkable achievement. The wish arises that something 
more could be done to enlarge the opportunities of watching 
and hearing birds and animals wild in open London play- 
grounds such as Battersea Park. The planting of specimen 
trees and plants is managed easily enough; but the animal 
life is more difficult. Butterflies have been introduced, 
but the sparrows ended that experiment. “ Hooligan” boys 
spoil other chances. Several times, we read, wood-pigeons 
have built in the top of a black poplar in the playground of 
Bolingbroke Road School, but they have never brought off 
their young. A high wind or a boy climbing at night has 
destroyed the nest each year. Imagine climbing a black 
poplar by night merely to take a pigeon’s nest! Could any 
hopes of hatched eggs be more wantonly destroyed—or more 
boldly ? Thesuccess of the “ hooligan” robbing pigeons’ nests 
in poplars disposes of the idea that something might be done 
in places like Battersea Park with artificial nesting-boxes. 
They would be too conspicuous; the “ hooligan” would escape 
the most vigilant park-keeper. But the worst enemies of 
nesting birds, doubtless, in a London park are not boys. You 
ean at least fence out boys at night. But Nature-study in 
Battersea has not yet discovered a fence proof against the 
leanest and hungriest of cats. Large tortoiseshell butterflies 
are rare in Battersea Nature notebooks, but large tortoiseshell 
cats are quite common. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_ = 
SECRET COMMISSIONS. 
(To tue Epiron or tus “Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—On more than one occasion you have written with 
sympathy of the League formed for the purpose of checking 
the practice of paying secret commissions and giving 
bribes, not for political but for private ends, and this 
emboldens me to ask your permission again to refer to the 
subject. I do so with the more hope now that the Prime 
Minister is abroad and Parliament in vacation. 

The Act for the better prevention of corruption came into 
force in the beginning of the year 1907, and has received a 
considerable amount of that support from public opinion 
without which no criminal legislation can be effectual for its 
object. But much yet remains to be done. There is a con- 

iderable number of persons who speak leniently, almost 
kindly, of the evil in question for various reasons, some 
due to personal interest, and some to a kind of stupid good 
nature which thinks more of the gratification of the recipient 
than of all the evils resulting from the practice. For these 
evils are indeed great. The practice interferes with fair dealing 
between man and man; it destroys trust in agents and 
employees ; it promotes bad work, sometimes with most disas- 
trous consequences; it is cruel towards the honest tradesman 
or servant; and, above all, it degrades the moral character of 
our people. But it requires some knowledge and some 
imagination to perceive the real scope of the evil. To this 
kind of ignorance must probably be attributed the recent 
acquittal by a jury of a nurseryman indicted under the Act 


a 
who admitted that he had spent last year more than £100 in 
whisky delivered by his direction to gardeners. 

But it is not only in the jury box, but in the home, the 
garden, and the stable that men are too apt to forget the 
importance of strict honesty, and the duty of keeping watch 
on our employees in the transactions of daily life. A little 
more vigilance on the part of masters and mistresses would 
do much; much might be done by the pulpit, if only it were 
the source of sufficiently definite utterances ; much too might 
be done by moral teaching of the young, especially of those 
about to encounter the temptations of life. The late Lord 
Russell of Killowen was not wrong when he described the 
practice in question as “a malignant cancer,” and I venture 
to ask your continued aid in helping to root it out of the body 
politic and social. 

Shortly after the passing of the Act to which I have 
referred an Association was formed, under the somewhat 
ponderous name of “The Secret Commissions and Bribery 
Prevention League Incorporated” (3 Oxford Court, Cannon 
Street), to help in making the Act effective, and to spread 
information and excite interest in the campaign against 
commercial and professional corruption, and the Association 
has done, and is doing, good work. Perhaps that part of 
its work which may be called educational is not the least 
useful; as a prosecuting Society it has to carry on its 
labours under some difficulties, and, above all, under the 
unwillingness of so many persons to prosecute or give infor. 
mation. The proceedings of the Society are fettered also by 
that provision of the statute which prohibits criminal 
proceedings without the fiat of a law officer of the Crown, 


It is interesting to know that Germany is legislating on the 
lines of the English statute, and that South Africa has enacted 
a law identical with our own, except that it omits the clause 
requiring the fiat of a law officer. 


Tn conclusion, I beg your aid and the aid of your readers 
for the League I have mentioned, and still more for a watchful 
vigilance against the evil of corrupt gifts.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Failand. Epw. Fry, 





REFORM OF THE LORDS. 

[To raz Epitor or THe “Srectarorn.”’] 
Srr,—Youare havinga fierce attack on aristocracy. Aristocracy 
as an instrument of government, powerful in the Middle Ages 
as it may have been, now in a civilised country is dead. An 
element of it left in a new Upper Honse, as Lord Rosebery 
proposes, would, it is to be feared, provoke, and not un- 
naturally or unreasonably, a renewal of this jealousy and 
antipathy and of the evils to which they lead. Everything 
that the House did that was unpopular would be set down to 
the aristocratic element. Why should not the two branches 
of the Legislature, instead of being antagonistic, be united 
and co-operative? Why should not the Upper House be 
elected by the Lower House, not of course in the lump, which 
would only bring on a new set of troubles, but by filling each 
vacancy in the Upper House as it occurred? You surely 
might hope on the whole for a fair representation of worth 
and personal influence in the Upper House. Leading men of 
all the public Services would of course be eligible whether 
they were Members of Parliament or not. I have not scen 
anything of this kind suggested, and am therefore led humbly 
to commend the idea to your notice.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Toronto, GoLpwin Sits. 





THE LIBERTIES OF THE PEOPLE AND TH 
SUPREMACY OF THE LAW. 
(To tux Eprror or tue “Srecratror.”] 
Sir,—In your issue of July 3rd, 1909, I drew attention under 
the above heading to the manner in which the present 
Government, since they first came into power, have set them- 
selves to undermine and destroy what Britons have always 
considered the great bulwark of their individual liberty and 
freedom,—namely the right of every man who is injured in 
person or in property to bring his case before the ordinary 
Courts to be judged. I pointed out that in practically all the 
principal measures which have been introduced by the present 
Ministry, whether dealing with education, Irish land, town 
planning, or finance, clauses were inserted prohibiting a0 
appeal to the ordinary Courts from any decision of the 





Executive or its nominees made under such Acts. In fact, 
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some such words as the following have become almost common 
form in the drafting of Government Bills :— 

«Every decision of the Board ..... . of the Commissioners 

. . of the Refereo...... as the case may be] under 
{iis Act shall be final and shall not be liable to be called into 
question in any Court of Law.” 
And now we have a final attack on the people’s liberties and 
the supremacy of the law by what is humorously described as 
“The Parliament Bill, 1910,” a Bill which not only sets up a 
single Chamber whose decisions are to be final, thereby 
destroying the British Constitution and Parliament as it has 
been known for centuries, but actually delegates to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, whe is the paid servant of 
that House, and the nominee of the Government of the day, 
the sole right to decide and certify as to what is or is not 
a Money Bill, what amendments are permissible thereto, and 
whether amendments made in other Bills are really amend- 
ments or new Bills. Here, once again, we are not surprised 
to find the now familiar clause providing that “ any certificate 
of the Speaker of the House of Commons given under this 
Act shall be conclusive for all purposes, and shall not be 
questioned in any Court of Law.” Was ever a tyranny 
organised before in so barefaced a manner, and with so 
little reason or excuse P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wittram. H. Davison, 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 





THE TRAINING OF BRITISH OFFICIALS FOR 
INDIA. 
[To tue Eprror or tugs “ Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—I rejoice to see that a training in religions and ethnology 
for young Indian officials has been so admirably urged in your 
issue of April 23rd by Sir Bampfylde Fuller and in your 
editorial columns. May I call your attention to the following 
facts? So far back as August, 1908, a deputation from the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge was received at the 
India Office by Sir Arthur Godley on behalf of Lord Morley 
and at the Colonial Office by Lord Crewe. The deputation 
consisted of the two Vice-Chancellors, Dr. Farnell and Mr 
Marrett, representing Oxford; Sir E. T. Candy, O.LE., Dr. 
Duckworth, and myself, representing Cambridge. The object 
of the deputation was to urge the imperative necessity for 
giving some training in religions and ethnology to the pro- 
bationers for the Indian and Colonial Services. At the India 
Office Sir E, T. Candy made a weighty statement based upon 
his experience of thirty-eight years in India, pointing out 
the great importance of such a training, and showing 
how it could be fitted into the present course for pro- 
bationers. At the Colonial Office similar arguments were 
urged by others of our number with respect to the 
training of probationers for the Colonial Service, and 
the Earl of Crewe gave us a very sympathetic response. 
Already in the same year I had drawn up a memorial 
on behalf of the Royal Anthropological Institute praying for 
the training of probationers for the Indian, Colonial, and 
Consular Services in ethnology and primitive religions. The 
memorial urged the great importance of such a training, not 
only for the official, but also for the manufacturer and the 
merchant, and it was signed by a very large number of our 
most distinguished Indian and Colonial administrators, 
including Lord Curzon and Lord Stanmore, and also by a 
number of leading shipowners, manufacturers, bankers, and 
merchants, Copies of it were sent to the Prime Minister, the 
Foreign, Indian, and Colonial Secretaries, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the President of the Board of Trade, &c. 
Subsequently, on March 11th, 1909, Mr. Asquith received our 
deputation, consisting of Mr. Russell Rea, M.P., Sir W. 
Anson, M.P., Mr. S. H. Butcher, M.P., Mr. Hart Davies, M.P., 
Mr. Annan Bryce, M.P., Sir R. C. Temple, Bart., C.LE., Sir 
E. T. Candy, C.LE., Sir Thomas Holdich, G.C.LE., &c., Sir 
H. H. Johnston, G.C.B., &., Professor J. L. Myres, Mr. G. W. 
Neville, and myself. The memorial, with its signatures, is 
printed in full in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, XXXVIIL., p. 489. 

The Prime Minister did not give us the small grant (£500) 
that we asked for to establish an Imperial Bureau of 
Anthropology within the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
which with its splendid library, collections of photographs, 
Journal, and Man, and its correspondents in almost every 
country in the world, has everything that is wanted for such 





a Bureau except a little more money. However, in his reply 
Mr. Asquith made the important statement that 

“it was highly desirable that it [anthropology] should be a 
recognised subject of study in the normal equipment of a young 
man who was going to outlying regions of the Empire, where he 
would encounter strange conditions of life. He was entirely with 
the deputation in their proposition that anthropology had become, 
and was becoming, more and more every year, not only an 
important, but an indispensable, branch of knowledge, not merely 
for scholars, but for persons who in an Empire like ours were 
going to undertake—whether in the Consular Service, in India, or 
in the Crown Colonies—the work of administration.”—Times, 
March 12th, 1909; verbatim report in Man, 1909, No. 55. 

In my address to Section H (Anthropology) of the British 
Association (September, 1908) I also urged the imperative 
necessity for such a training. 

It will be clear that, so far from the two old Universities 
wishing to exclude such subjects from the training of pro- 
bationers for the Indian Service, they have been the first to 
call attention to the need of such a training, and have been 
two years in the field before Sir B. Fuller. But the two 
Universities are doing more than merely calling attention to 
such needs. Two years ago Sir Reginald Wingate asked the 
authorities of Oxford and Cambridge if they would give such 
training to probationers for the Soudan Service. Both 
Universities gladly assented, and for the last two academic 
years probationers for the Soudan have received, and are 
receiving, this training in addition to their other subjects. I 
may add that my colleague, Dr. Haddon, F.R.S., University 
Reader in Ethnology, has for some years regularly given a 
course of lectures on ethnology and primitive religion 
especially intended for the needs of Indian Civil Service 
candidates and for missionaries.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Witiiam Ripceway 
(Disney Professor in the University of Cambridge, 
late President of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland), 


Flendyshe, Fen Ditton, Cambridge. 





COLONIAL TRAINING FOR EDUCATED WOMEN. 
(To ruz Epitor or tux “ Srgcraror.”’] 

Srr,—You have lately published a letter signed by H.R.H. 
Princess Christian and other ladies calling attention to the 
desirability of making known among educated women the 
good openings which exist for them in the Colonies. I think, 
therefore, that you will perhaps allow me to appeal in your 
columns for an institution which has for some years been 
training ladies in one branch of women’s work and sending 
them to various parts of the Empire. 

The Colonial Training College at Stoke Prior, Worcester- 
shire, was established for the purpose of training educated 
women in all branches of domestic work, and fitting them to 
take charge of their husbands’ or brothers’ homes in the 
Colonies, or to earn their own living as home helps. This 
training is of course only a preparation for one branch of 
women’s work, and that by no means the only one, which a 
woman can successfully follow in the Colonies. But I venture 
to think that for the average woman it is by far the most 
valuable,—first, because the domestic profession is the only 
one which offers immediate and certain employment at a good 
salary to any woman of average capability; and secondly, 
because it is the training which best fits her to take her place 
eventually as the mistress of her own home. For although 
the first object of those who advocate emigration for women 
is to send them to a country where their work isa needed 
and valued and well paid, the ultimate aim is to secure for 
them a greater probability of marriage than life at home 
affords them. 

The training given at the College is extremely practical. 
The girls themselves do all the work. Thereare no servants to 
fall back upon to do the hard or disagreeable parts. They 
learn to cook, bake, wash, take charge of a small dairy, and 
to leok after poultry. They do all this in an ordinary large 
farmhouse, without any modern appliances. The students 
are usually the daughters of officers, or clergymen, or pro- 
fessional men; and speaking generally, they have in them the 
making of ideal Colonists. Applications are frequently 
received from Colonial employers, because, as a lady wrote 
recently, “the girls you train are not afraid of work, and can 
turn their hands to anything.” That this is true letters from 
the girls testify. They speak of every kind of work under- 
taken, from beating out prairie fires and loading waggons of 
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hay in an emergency to doing the whole work of a house, 
with possibly the care of several children included. 

Since the beginning of the year the College has been full; 
and letters come daily inquiring about the training, and 
asking for information as to openings in the Colonies. Its 
usefulness has never been greater than at the present time, 
when people generally are awakening to the fact that in 
the emigration of women, especially educated women, lies 
the solution of many difficult problems at home. The fees 
charged are very low; but in spite of this they often have to 
be reduced, or the training refused to some girl to whom it 
would be especially valuable. For this reason it can never be 
quite self-supporting, and at this moment funds are much 
needed. 

The success of the students who have already gone to the 
Colonies (and above four hundred of them are to be found in 
various parts of the Empire) has been remarkable. And it is 
the certainty that the College has been the means of helping 
many girls who were leading useless and unsatisfied lives at 
home to become useful, happy women which emboldens the 
Committee to appeal for a little help to keep it going.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. L. VERNON, 

P.S.—Any contributions will be very gratefully received by 
Miss Vernon, Hanbury Hall, Droitwich. 





CAMBRIDGE ROWING. 

[To raw Eprron or tae “Srecraror.”} 
Srr,—If£ my letter published in your issue of the 23rd ult. 
produces no further result, it has at least been the cause of 
producing from your Jeader-writer in the same issue the best 
condensed definition of the ideal style of English rowing that 
I have ever seen. I can say that this is the ideal that the 
Cambridge coaches have tried to impart to their crews. But it 
requires exceptionally strong men to combine leg drive with 
a hard beginning and with a true swing, and with the advent 
of long slides it cannot be done by weaker men. When 
your leader-writer picks out the splendid Cambridge crews in 
which Mr. Dudley Ward and Dr. Etherington-Smith rowed 
as models, and asks us to compare other crews with them, he 
forgets, I think, that chance brings together such material 
only once in a decade. 

The writer of your article states that all the criticisms of 
the Oxford Blues who write to the Press that he happened to 
read were “legitimate expressions of independent opinion.” 
I will now tell him why I think that the criticisms on general 
lines of these Oxford Blues have been unfair to Cambridge. 
They knew, or ought to have known, for there was no conceal- 
ment about the matter, that the Cambridge coaches were as 
anxious as any one to impart hard beginning and true swing 
to their crews, but not at the expense of leg drive. But any 
upprejudiced person reading their articles, written over a 
series of years, would take it for granted that what they call 
the “sculling style” was specially taught and advocated at 
Cambridge under a “Stuart régime.” Surely this is unjust 
and ungenerous to the coaches and to the presidents respon- 
sible for the crews. Granting that both Universities strive 
for the true style of rowing, there is a difference in their 
methods. If both swing and leg work cannot be got out of a 
crew, Cambridge, I think rightly, lay greater stress on leg 
work, Oxford on swing; and it is a matter of opinion which is 
right. Only let us remember that recently during the eleven 
years in which leg work was the conspicuous feature of Cam- 
bridge rowing, Cambridge won the Boat-Race eight times 
and Oxford only three times. 

On personal lines I consider any old Blue writing to the 
papers who during the practice of the crews, and especially 
during the concluding stages, picks out individuals and 
criticises them to their detriment, is acting in an unsports- 
maunlike fashion. Such articles are read by the crew, and is it 
right and fair to set doubts a few days before the race, as has 
happened recently, in the minds of the crew as to the 
capability of any of their members, and especially of their 
stroke? It is all the less “ pretty” when it is a member of 
the rival University Boat Club who does so. 

Ask any one who has kept in touch with Cambridge under- 
graduates what is the feeling among them towards these 
Oxford Blues. They will find an extraordinary amount of 
bitterness and enmity, as any one would realise who read the 
article signed “ Camisis ” in the Sunday Times of the 24th ult.; 
and frankly I am not surprised. For why run down and 





a 
sneer at Cambridge rowing, and attribute the three Belgian 
wins of the Grand Challenge Cup at Henley to the decadent 
influence of Cambridge on English rowing, while all the time 
Cambridge were beating Oxford? Why not criticise and 
blame to the same extent their own beaten crews rowing 
in much worse form, merely exaggerated swing and 
no leg work? They all believe at Cambridge that the 
"Varsity eight this year was made up in deference to 
the agitation for what these old Oxford Blues call “ the 
orthodox style,” and as a result one of the weakest crews 
ever sent to Putney did battle for its University. The 
splendid leg drive of the late crews was absent, and an 
exaggerated attempt to make them swing longer merely 
resulted in most of the men flopping over their stretchers and 
losing the hard beginning which they were supposed to 
acquire. And yet we now have these same Oxford Blues 
kindly telling Cambridge that, though beaten, their crew was a 
better one than any of their preceding winning crews. The 
undergraduate mind does not appreciate this sort of criticism, 
and, thinking it unfair, he firmly believes that this clique 
of Oxford Blues have aspired to control Cambridge rowing 
and influence it for the worse. Of course this is nonsense; 
but is it surprising? My great fear is that this course of 
criticism may lead to bitterness between the two University 
Boat Clubs, and it would be a thousand pities were this to 
happen, and the splendid traditions of the race go by the 
board. It is mainly because I think these traditions are in 
danger that I have taken up the cudgels in the bope that 
Cambridge may have a little more generous treatment in their 
articles to the Press from our friends those old Blues from 
Oxford.—I am, Sir, &., W. B. Cross, 





[To rue Epiror or tus “Srectaror.”] 

Srr,—Your correspondent “ Remex” shows in the last issue 
with what success Mr. R. C. Lehmann coached Harvard until 
they beat Yale, and were justly led to believe they might 
prove worthy competitors when matched against the Cam- 
bridge crew which had won the University Race of 1906. I 
therefore think it just to Mr. H. M. Goldsmith, the Light 
Blue president, and Mr. D. C. R. Stuart, the stroke chosen by 
him, to quote Mr. Lehmann’s opinion of the winners in the 
famous contest as expressed in “ The Complete Oarsman” :— 

“This day will always be considered by Cambridge oarsmen as 
one of the really great dates in their calendar. The Race was no 
doubt a brilliant triumph for our English rowing men, and for the 
— ancient traditions on which their teaching had been 
There is certainly a marked difference of opinions as regards 
style amongst old experts.—I am, Sir, &c., ONLOOKER. 





THE PRESERVATION OF BORROWDALE. 
(To rus Eprron ory tus “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—You were so kind as to lend important help to the 
National Trust when we were raising funds for the purchase 
of Brandelhow on Derwentwater, and Gowbarrow Fell and 
Aira Force on Ullswater. We are encouraged by this kindness 
to ask you to allow your readers to know that the opportunity 
has come to us to obtain three hundred and ten acres of the 
most beautiful part of Borrowdale, to preserve it unbuilt on 
and free of foot for ever. These three hundred and ten acres 
comprise the wild and picturesque ground between Grange 
and the Rosthwaite Meadows, inclusive of the famous Bowlder 
or “ Bauta” stone, and the picturesque Grange Fell that rives 
above it to the east, while it contains the eastern shore of the 
Derwent for nearly a mile, and the well-known Borrowdale 
birches. It is easily accessible, as the main road from 
Keswick to Rosthwaite runs through it. A path made by 
the shepherds and the peat-cutters in olden time takes one 
to the summit of the Fell. The view of Derwentwater to the 
north, the Borrowdale Valley and the Scafell group and 
Glaramara to the south, is unequalled from this vantage- 
ground. The price asked for these three hundred and ten acres 
when compared with our other purchases in the Lake District 
is very reasonable. We can secure this portion of Borrowdale 
at seven guineas an acre. We paid £60an acre for Brandelbow 
and £18 an acre for Gowbarrow. Already, before any public 
appeal is made, donors have given fifty-two acres. Some of 
them have made their gift as a tribute to the memory of dead 
friends who were lovers of scenery. It is important that this 
most precious bit of wild Borrowdale should be secured. We 
cannot obtain in Great Britain extensive tracts of country a8 
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sanctuaries for wild life, but the National Trust has proved 
that the smaller tracts they have already acquired are serving 
not only the public good of the holiday-maker, but the public 
good of the naturalist also. Animals believed to have been 
extinct in the neighbourhood have made their reappearance on 
various properties of the Trust. We earnestly commend our 
cause to your readers.—We are, Sir, &c., 
H. D. RawnsLey 
(Cresthwaite Vicarage, Keswick), Hon. Sec., National Trust, 
NIGEL Bonp 
(25 Victoria Street, Westminster), Secretary, National Trust. 
[We congratulate Canon Rawnsley and the National Trust 
pn their spirited effort to secure Grange Fell and a mile of 
the Derwent for the enjoyment of the public for all time. 
We trust that they may find many donors of an acre among 
the readers of the Spectator.—Ep. Spectator. | 





ABORIGINES’ PROTECTION SOCIETY’S MEETING 

[To rae Eprron or tue “Sprcraronr.’’] 
Sirn,—Although it is probable that no reputable British 
manufacturer now uses San Thomé beans, it should be 
clearly understood that it does not follow that slave-grown 
cocoa is not still very extensively consumed by the British 
public. The growth of San Thomé cocoa is enormous. It 
still finds a ready market, and if diligent search were made, 
and the slave microbe could be traced, we venture to say that 
it would be found rather plentifully in the imported cocoa 
powder (or essence) and imported chocolates so largely con- 
sumed by the British people. There is an enormous quantity 
of foreign cocoas sold in grocers’ shops either loose with no 
name, or undcr the retailer’s own label, and carrying 
necessarily no guarantee whatever to the public either as to 
origin or quality. It has, however, one recommendation, it 
is low in price (and may or may not be cheap), and that seems 
sufficient for the dealer and consumer. So long as the taint 
of slavery is not evident on the surface the British public are 
satisfied. 

We can regard the subject quite impartially, as we never 
used San Thomé beans in our cocoa essence, and only at rare 
intervals—when certain Colonial beans were not available—in 
our chocolates. Even that use we abandoned altogether a 
number of years ago when we learnt that the cocoa was probably 
slaye-grown. It was never essential to us, and we claim no 
merit for abandoning its use. We think, however, that 
Messrs. Cadbury, and those who acted with them, instead of 
being abused, deserve great commendation for the perfectly 
straightforward way in which they have acted in trying to 
stop the slavish conditions under which the San Thomé cocoa 
is grown, not only for moral but also for business reasons. 
It is important to manufacturers to have many available 
sources of supply, and the enormous capabilities of San 
Thomé could not be ignored when supplies might fail in other 
quarters, 

To show the possibilities of slave-grown cocoa being con- 
sumed in Great Britain, consider the following figures :— 
There was retained for consumption in Great Britain of cocoa 
beans in 1905, 19,880 tons; in 1906, 17,958 tons; in 1907, 
20,516 tons; in 1908, 23,606 tons; in 1909, about 25,000 tons; 
while there was imported and consumed by the British people 
of foreign manufactured cocoa in 1905, 3,826 tons; in 1906, 
3,840 tons; in 1907, 4,809 tons; in 1908, 4,595 tons; in 1909, 
about 5,050 tons. Now as it takes as nearly as possible two 
tons of cocoa beans to make one ton of (genuine) cocoa 
essence, and as a large quantity of the imported beans are used 
for making chocolates, it can be seen what a great proportion 
of the cocoa powder sold in this country is foreign and 
probably slave-grown. 

Incidentally the statement just made shows why the duty 
on cocoa beans is 1d. and on cocoa essence 2d. per pound. No 
drawback being allowed on the export of British cocoa and 
chocolates, that is an ample set-off against any excess duty 
levied on imported chocolates. Instead of being protected as 
alleged by some ignorant people, the British export industry 
in cocoa and chocolate has been strangled almost completely. 
—We are, Sir, &., 

CLarER, NicHoits, anp Coomss, Ltp. 
(G. Maturgson, Director.) 
Clarnico Confectionery Works, Victoria Park, N.E. 


PS.—I give figures for 1909 “ about,” as I have the Board 





of Trade figures only up to 1908, and have obtained 1909 
figures from other sources, and they may not be absolutely 
correct, but they are very nearly so. 





A LANDOR ANECDOTE. 
[To tux Environ or tas “ Srectatox,”’] 

Srr,—As the editor of “The Life and Times of Mrs. Sherwood,” 
Iam very glad to see Mr. Wheeler’s identification (in your 
issue of April 30th) of Landor in Walter “Larnder.” But I 
hardly think Mr. Wheeler is quite fair in abusing the index 
entry as “insignificant and misleading.” I frankly admit 
that I did not recognise Landor in this strange guise: are 
there many readers who would, or who would pronounce the 
name thus to-day? Mrs. Sherwood certainly wrote “Larnder,” 
and her version is, therefore, a valuable piece of phonetie 
history. She misspelt other names in similar ways. I have 
identified many of them, and no trace of her version in such 
cases appears in the Life. But is this failure to be “ precise” 
such a crime as the tone of Mr. Wheeler's letter implies 
I am, Sir, &c., F. J. Harvey Darron. 





DR. MASON NEALE, 
(To raz Epiron or tus “Srxcraror.”’] 
Srr,—The reviewer of “The Letters of John Mason Neale” is 
your last issue has surely spoken hastily in attributing to the 
famous Warden of Sackville College a tendency towards Romanism, 
Dr. Neale declared on one occasion that if ever he was forced te 
leave the Church of England, he would become a member either 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church, or join the Greek Orthodox 
Church. He was far too profound an historian to acknowledge 
the claims of Rome. In justice to his memory I trust you will 
insert this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., Ricuarp F, Jurr. 
Lathland House, West Hartlepool. 





POETRY. 
THE ROCK OF QUARTO. 


[From rug Iranian or Giosvg Carpvcci.] 





Fiftieth Anniversary of Gavihaldi’s Sicilian Expedition. 
CLEAVING the quiet water a short rock-rib 
Juts forth: behind it copses of laurel trees, 
Thick foliaged, murmuring softly, 
Scatter their scents on the wind of evening. 


Before it, full-faced, perfect, most beautifal 
Shineth the moon, and near her the lovely star 
Of Venus, with quick throbs of splendour, 

Glows from the innermost depth of heaven. 


From such a peaceful nook might a man push forth 
In some frail bark with one he loved, secretly 
Enjoying the bliss of sweet converse, 
Lulled by the zephyrs, his mistress by him 


Gazing the while intent on the star of Love :~ 
Italy, Italy, mistress of centuries, 
Of prophets ond mirtyrs the mistress, 
Widow renc wned for thy matchless sorrows, 


From here pushed forth thy faithful one seeking thee 
Over the ocean. Wrapping the puncio 
Atout his lion-neck, his shoulders 
Girt with the sword that at Rome he wielded, 


tood Garibaldi. Shadowlike, silently, 
By tens, by fives, mysterious companies 
Emerged from the gloom, and then vanished, 
Destined to work thy revenge,—the Thousand, 


Sweeping like pirates swift on their prey: as yet 
Unknown to thee, O Italy, sailed they forth, 
For thee begging death from the heavens, 
Death from the ocean, yea, death from brethren. 


Proudly afar shone Genova’s citadel 
Rearing her stately marble-built palaces, 
Starlike with clustered lights, and distant 
Music that died on the moonlit waters. 


O House, where Genius,* mighty, prophetical, 
Bade Pisacane steer on his fateful path 
To Naples, O Dwelling whence Byron 
Thirsted for valiant Missolonghi! 





* Mazzini, 
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Those marble heights were crowned with Olympian 
Glory upon that eve of the fifth of May: 
Lo, great as the sacrifice offered, 
Great was'the victory, O ye Muses. 


Pure star of Venus, star of our Italy, 
Star of our Caesar, fair was thy smile that night: 
Sure never a springtime more holy 
Didst thou illumine for hearts Italian, 
Since long ago Aneas’ ship silently, 
Big with the future, breasted the Tiber stream, 
And Pallas was slain near the hills, which 
Witnessed the towers of Rome arising. 


G. L. BicKERSTETH. 








ART. 


—— 
THE ACADEMY.—II. 

THE official portrait is a form of art which has a long life. 
It hangs in Council Chambers, in Colleges, and in clubs. It 
is not, however, only an historical document, but a landmark 
of the art of the time of its production. Therefore it is of 
exceptional importance for the artistic character of this 
generation that its soldiers, statesmen, civic dignitaries, and 
also its King, should be represented in such a manner that 
people in the future will not have cause to deride the art of 
the present day. These portraits will not pass away quickly, 
like so many of the ephemeral pictures of the year. Their 
utilitarian value as commemorations of notable people will 
cause them to be carefully preserved. Now what does the 
Academy, the natural home of the presentation portrait, show 
us of the quality of this type of art? In the future people 
cannot fail to be interested by King Edward VIL., as the head 
of the modern nation which was evolved during the momentous 
reign of Queen Victoria. He must always remain a great 
figure. But what will people in remote times think of the 
three representations of him here,—the State portrait by Sir 
E. Poynter (No. 126), the parade portrait by Mr. Mordecai 
(No. 458), and the civilian portrait by Mr. Hatherell (No. 256) ? 
The first of these unfortunately can only be described as a 
mountain of robes painted with complete and conscientious 
dullness. They cannot fail to be as wearisome to the 
beholder as to the wearer. Over this Sahara of satin, 
velvet, and ermine the head exercises no dominion. It 
is no more than a mask, and in the future no one will 
be able to deduce from it any sign of character, human 
or kingly. Mr. Mordecai has succeeded no better. Though 
he has escaped dullness, his taste is meretricious. Mr. 
Hatherell attempts to be actual, but only achieves the 
deceptive reality of the posed photograph. If the King 
has fared badly at the hands of his painters, many of bis 
prominent subjects suffer the same fate. To enumerate 
these in detail would be wearisome to the reader; but the 
curious may judge for themselves of the truth of this 
statement by the following list: Nos. 48, 120, 122, 131, 143, 
152, 163, 216, 231, 275, 334. Of course we cannot command 
genius, and if there is no Titian to paint Kings and Magnificos, 
no Hals or Rembrandt to immortalise our Burgomasters, we 
must put up with lesser talent. But this only emphasises the 
value of tradition in art, for do we not remember scores of 
portraits by the lesser Dutchmen and Venetians whose energy 
was conserved and whose taste was guided by the example of 
the masters? ‘Tradition does not hinder a genius. He starts 
a new one of his own, and the lesser men who follow after 
him derive power from its aid. 

From such portraits as those we have been considering it is 
a pleasure to turn, by way of contrast, to the works of Mr. 
F. Craig, with their quiet and dignified style, learnt from 
Whistler. The lady (No. 345) seems unduly crushed against 
the wall, considering that she is about to play the violin. 
Her bowing in such a position would be impossible; also her 
instrument, as is usual in pictures, is of impossible structure. 
The soldier (No. 709) is a sympathetic and restrained piece of 
work. 

Last week we noted the tendency among artists to neglect 
structure for effects of light. This is the case in Mrs. Knight’s 
clever work, Boys (No. 360). If the feeling shown for sunlight 
and effective colour had been reinforced by an equal feeling 
for form, the picture would have gained very greatly in 





2. itt aS 
strength and lasting power. When the present fashion for 


prismatic effect gives way to one for structure, the very in. 
complete drawing of the little boy bathers on the sunny beach 
will become painfully evident. Mrs. Knight shows real power 
in the manner in which she has assembled and controlled the 
materials of her composition and vivified them with sunshine 
But she has been so much occupied with the way in which the 
light falls on the children that she has been content to leave 
them in a very imperfectly realised condition; they have 
bodies, but not life. A picture which impresses the mind by 
its vigour of painting and strong sense of pictorial design ig 
Mr. Lambert’s Holiday in Essez (No. 185). The painter hag 
with great ability perfectly expressed the facts of the case by 
purely artistic means, and has also made these facts enhance 
the artistic scheme, and indeed seem necessary for its realiga. 
tion. The little boy carrying the freshly caught fish and walking 
by the side of the pony on which his sister rides is finely and 
solidly painted, while the mother who follows is not only full of 
character and individuality, but takes her place inevitably in 
the decorative pattern of the picture. The painter has up. 
doubtedly come under a Spanish influence, but he has known 
how to use it for his own purposes. The figures are moving 
freely out-of-doors, though the lighting is that of the studio; 
but the decorative effect is so consistent throughout that 
we accept the convention without question. The arrange. 
ment and painting of the dress of the lady are specially 
worthy of notice, and the severity of the style comes as a 
welcome relief after so much that is facile and superficial, 

A picture which attracts by its quiet beauty is Mr. Stott’s 
The Good Samaritan (No. 182). There are few things here 
which have in them so tender a strain of poetry. Indeed, 
true imaginative work is not easily found on these walls, 
Sir William Richmond’s Eve’s Dream (No. 135) seeks to be 
poetical, but fails in the realisation. Imaginative work in 
this style should contain better drawing than is to be found 
in the figures. Mr. John Collier has left dramatic anecdote and 
attempted poetry in The Summer Night that Paused among her 
Stars (No. 239), and it is impossible to imagine anything more 
prosaic than the result. A model who may well have sat 
for one of the artist’s society ladies has been posed ina 
black gauze veil on a rock, and that is all. There is no 
sense in putting a poetic label to a picture when its spirit 
has never risen above the commonplace. The attitude of 
the hands might have been appropriate to a young lady 
lounging in a middle-class drawing-room, but to have thus 
placed them in a picture which seeks to be ideal shows that 
the painter had better not venture upon a style with which he 
is not in sympathy. 

The Water-Colour Room contains a large number of 
very uninteresting works in which feeling for largeness of 
design is singularly absent. There is, however, an exception 
to be found in Mrs. Stokes’s A Magyar Horseherd (No. 970). 
Although it is small in size, it is broad in mass and vital in 
drawing, and admirably does the decorative pattern emphasise 
the defiant pose and keen hawklike look of the picturesquely 
clothed lad. 

The sculpture, taken as a whole, this year is singularly 
disappointing. Rows of quite competent and quite unin- 
teresting statues and busts are to be found, but for real 
sculptural design we look in vain. Mr. Thornycroft’s 
statuette, A Bather (No. 1,860), is a most delicately carved 
and searching study of form, satisfying from its complete- 
ness; but his large Tennyson (No. 1,909) is not interesting. A 
sensitive and well-modelled head is to be seen in Miss 
Troubridge’s wax bust, Mary (No. 1,729); and Mr. Tweed’s 
model for the statue of Clive (No. 1,789) is what one would 
have expected. The face suggests the contemporary portraits, 
though made younger and less emphatic, but the figure as 4 
whole appears quite harmless, which is more than can be said 
for so many of the monuments erected in honour of our 
national heroes. . 

It is not necessary to discuss in detail Mr. Brangwyn’ 
Wine (No. 213), for it does not present any new features. 
Admirers of bravura painting will find in it a good example 
of that style; but, like all the artist’s pictures, its qualities 
of colour are beautiful and distinguished. ; 

The scholarly qualities of Mr. Adrian Stokes as shown 10 
his winter landscape (No. 270) are well worthy of study, for 
no landscape here is more beautifully drawn. His recent 
election to the Academy is fully justified by the serious 
nature of his art. 
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It has been impossible to discuss in detail the following 
works, but the visitor will find in them examples of the true 
artistic spirit, even if they are not masterpieces: Nos. 134, 
970, 318, 374, 388, 392, 484, 550, 771. H. S. 








BOOKS. 


THE PASSING OF THE SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE.* 
Ix a sense the Shereefian Empire has been passing for a 
long time. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett thinks that its end— 
meaning a complete loss of independence—is very near. We 
have our doubts. It is notorious that the Sultan is financially 
quite dependent on Europe, and in this respect there appears 
to be little chance of his regaining his freedom. But a 
corporate control of Morocco by Europe—which, of course, 
is nothing new—is a very different thing from the absorption 
of the country by a particular Power. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
holds that absorption by France is now in a fair way to be 
accomplished with the consent of Germany. We have no 
sort of objection, for we believe it is the only chance 
Morocco has of achieving a decent government. But has 
Germany changed her former policy of opposition to France 
so far as Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett believes? That she has 
relaxed the policy of the pre-Algeciras days is patent; the 
school of Bismarckian thought which argues that France can 
draw no strength from Morocco, and may even, on the 
contrary, expend some there, has once again got the upper 
hand; but it is not by any means clear that Germany 
would consent to be shut out of Morocco altogether. Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett considers that the Act of Algeciras has 
virtually been torn up; but we cannot see that Germany, by 
her complaisance towards France, has done more than inter- 
pret that Act in a friendly manner. If France went per- 
versely beyond the exercise of the “special interest” in 
Morocco which the Algeciras Act assigns to her, we imagine 
that German objections would very soon reappear, and then 
the Sultan would be able at once to resume the immemorial 
game of Moslem potentates of playing off the Powers against 
one another. So long as he is able to do that the state of 
“passing ” may continue indefinitely. 





This book contains a full and most readable narrative of 
the three recent periods of fighting in Morocco,—the affair of 
Casablanca, the consequent campaign against the Shawia 
by Generals Drude and d’Amade, and the Spanish campaign 
in the Riff country. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s account of the 
fighting at Cusablanca blames the French for a wholly 
unnecessary assault on the town and a merciless bombard- 
ment. He admits that penalties had to be exacted for the 
murder of Europeans, but he is convinced that the acts of the 
officers and men of the French cruiser ‘ Galilée’ were the 
consequence of baulked ambition. For three years they had 
vainly expected an opportunity for distinguishing themselves, 
and when the murders of Casablanca had been committed 
they went far beyond what the circumstances required. 
Justice, coolness, discretion,—all these things were needed, 
but the gallant Frenchmen (sincerely enough, as one may 
believe, and therein lies the tragedy of Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett’s vision) saw only an opportunity for “ glory” :— 

“Twenty minutes elapsed after the signal had been given before 
the first shell from the Galilée was fired, which was the signal for 
one of the most deplorable orgies ever enacted. For three hours 
the cruiser bombarded the defenceless town, dropping her shells 
in all quarters, except the small section marked out by the 
Consular flags. The old Moorish fort was the first object selected, 
and few shells were required to knock it to pieces ; but even before 
this was accomplished the Arab gunners managed to discharge 
one of their old smooth-bore cannon at the cruiser, the round-shot 
falling into the water with a splash long before it reached its 
mighty antagonist. The Mella was bombarded, the Arab quarter, 
and also the new enclosure, to which many of the Moors carried 
their loot, beepers 3 it to be out of range of the guns. The 
horrible scenes which were enacted in the town will hardly bear 
repetition. The first shot was the signal to let loose a crowd of 
fanatics and vagabonds, who, taking no heed of the shells, went 
from house to house looting systematically, and carrying off every 
article that could be removed. As always happens on these 
occasions, it was the unfortunate Jews who suffered most. Many 
of them were killed, and thousands were carried off into the 
interior ; many have never yet returned, and are now held as 
prisoners or have been sold as slaves all over Morocco.” 


As regards the campaign in the Shawia, Mr. Ashmead- 
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Bartlett was impressed by the ardour, gallantry, and 
organisation of the French, but he found that they had 
not much initiative—they were too machine-like—and their 
rifle-shooting was noticeably bad. He says :— 

“There is a school who maintain that strict accuracy in 

shooting is not essential in modern warfare, and that as long as a 
certain field is swept with fire, the results are likely to be better 
than if every man is shooting accurately at the wrong range. This 
theory may contain an element of truth, especially in a European 
conflict, where troops will fight en masse, and victories will be 
gained by weight of numbers regardless of sacrifice. But it was 
lamentable to see Arab horsemen riding about in almost complete 
immunity within 600 to 800 yards of lines of steady infantry, and 
there reaily was some ground for the claim of the Red Caid that 
he could make bullets melt in the air.” 
The courage of the Moors does not seem to have deteriorated, 
but as a people they at last recognise that it is useless for 
them to defy the superior weapons of Europe. The slight 
tinge of pessimism which is characteristic of them prevents 
them from ever carrying on a hopeless war with heroic 
obstinacy. The Duke of Wellington used to say that it was 
one of the first duties of a soldier to know his enemy. Those 
who know the Moorish character could not make the mistake 
of overestimating the Moors’ tenacity when they are seriously 
on the defensive. 

Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett had an entertaining interview with 
the late Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz when he was still hoping to save 
his kingdom :— 

“T asked him if he had ever heard of Robinson Crusoe, and he 

replied ‘Yes.’ Then I related how he had been imprisoned at 
Sali for two years, and that Mr. Harris, the special correspondent 
of ‘The Times,’ was going to collect a party and search for the 
house in which he was imprisoned. When it was found he was 
going to telegraph the news to England, and suggest it should be 
bought by the nation. This pleased the Sultan greatly. He 
said, ‘ That is just like Harris.’” 
The most interesting part of the book describes Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett's adventurous journey to Fez in Moorish dress. He 
was warned against going, but after all no violence was offered 
to him, although all Europeans had been sent away from the 
capital. On the contrary, Mulai Hafid, the new Sultan, who 
had lately reached Fez, was glad to have a European there, 
regarding his presence as a gratifying proof that his Court 
was not such a home of barbarism as European newspapers 
often represented it to be. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, with the 
field to himself, became the friend of the new Government, 
and, we gather, almost the confidential adviser of Mulai Hafid, 
One very interesting result of this intimacy was that Mulai 
Hafid gave him a concession to work the mines,—the first 
ever granted by a Moorish Sultan. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
was unable to raise the money necessary to make use of the 
permission. 

To Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett belongs the credit of having sent 
the first news to Europe of the policy towards the Powers 
which would be adopted by Mulai Hafid. This was told to him 
by Mulai Hafid himself, and was published in the Morning Post. 
If Mulai Hafid’s position vis-a-vis Europe is not so precarious 
as it seems to Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, it is bound to be 
precarious vis-a-vis the Moors themselves. For Mulai Hafid 
has been unable to observe any of the conditions he promised 
to respect when he was raised to the throne. These were :— 

“(1) That he would forbid foreigners to enter the capital ; 
(2) that he would abolish the tobacco monopoly; (3) that he 
would not reimpose the taxes of Abdul Aziz; (4) that he would 
not allow the Jews to ride or to wear their shoes outside of the 
Mella; (5) that he would renounce the Act of Algeciras; (6) that 
he would take no foreigners into his employment or grant them 
concessions.” 

We must quote now Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s speculation as to 
Mulai Hafid’s course of action in the difficult circumstances in 
which he is placed: — 

“How is Hafid going to hold his own if he has the full 
force of public opinion against him? I think there are only two 
alternatives open to him, and the interest lies in seeing 
which he will adopt: (1) He can continue to rule at Fez 
with the active co-operation and support of the French, and 
thus gradually drift away from the Nationalist Party, whose 
champion he was supposed to be; or (2), He can leave Fez, under 
the pretext of visiting Rabat and Marrackesh, and never return to 
the northern capital. He will thus be able to avoid coming into 
direct contact with the Powers, and will escape the odium of 
responsibility for many of the actions which made his brother so 
unpopular.” 

A reader who wishes to have a general survey of affairs in 
Morocco could not do better than read this book. Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett is genuinely and intelligently interested in 
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his subject, and he acquired much of his information at con- 
siderable personal risk. We would suggest, however, that he 
should be careful to avoid elementary blunders when he uses 
the French language. 





ROBERT HERRICK.* 

THERE is a fascination about the poetry of Herrick which 
affects both the general reader and the critic, and is due partly 
to the perfection of his workmanship, and partly to the diffused 
presence of a drop of that elixir vitae which no analysis has yet 
been able to separate off. But in addition the critic feels the 
fascination of certain problems about the man and his work. 
What was he in character? What was his artistic aim ? 
How did he reconcile the classicism of his sentiment and the 
paganism of much of his imagery with his profession as a 
Christian minister? Were his “many fresh and fragrant 
mistresses ” merely lay figures P 

Dr. Moorman in the course of a much too long but very 
readable book gives the best answers he can to these and 
kindred questions. He begins with a hundred and fifty pages 
of biography, but adds scarcely anything of moment to the 
gleanings of Dr. Grosart and Mr. Pollard. One letter found 
in the collection of Canon Egerton Leigh, and a few details as 
to the relations of the Cambridge undergraduate with his 
curmudgeonly uncle from the papers at Beaumanor, are the 
most considerable of his novelties. This is no discredit to the 
biographer, who seems to have searched all the available 
sources of information for every period of the poet’s life, but 
it makes the labour of writing out the old story again at great 
length a work of piety rather than of necessity. However, the 
large size of the canvas gives the learned author an opportunity 
of adding full-length sketches of the poet’s friends. 

It would help us to a better understanding of Herrick’s 
personal character if we had any clue to his motive in taking 
Holy Orders. At first apprenticed to his goldsmith uncle, he 
presently broke away from trade, and entered the University 
of Cambridge. After three years at St. John’s he migrated 
to Trinity Hall in order to study law. This was in 1616. We 
know nothing more, except the dates of his degrees, till we 
find him in 1627 chaplain to the Duke of Buckingham in his 
expedition to the isle of Rhé, an appointment which was 
followed two years later by a Crown presentation to the 
vicarage of Dean Prior in Devonshire. As he writes, even 
from Trinity Hall, of “ Time contracting him to some other 
calling,” we may not unreasonably suppose that he found the 
study of law uncongenial, and took to divinity as the easier 
choice when some profession became urgent. It would not 
necessarily follow that he made a bad country parson. Both 
Donne and Herbert were influenced in their decision to adopt 
the clerical life by the closing of other avenues to preferment, 
and we cannot read Herrick’s “ Farewell unto Poetry ” without 
recognising that he took his new profession seriously :— 

“Now 

(Heaven and my soul bear record of my vow) 

I my desires screw from thee, and direct 

Them and my thoughts to that sublim’d respect 

And conscience unto priesthood.” 
We need not interpret his vow too precisely. The Civil War 
poems and those to his country friends must have been 
written later. But as he himself tells us that the poems 
chiefly written in Devonshire were “ennobled numbers ”—by 
which he must mean his “Noble Numbers” or religious 
verses—we are justified in dating the verses to his “ many 
mistresses ”’ earlier in his career; and, indeed, most poets get 
these things written before they are forty. Dr. Moorman 
very properly disbelieves in the real existence of all these 
ladies. He points out, even in the case of Julia, the complete 
absence of anything like incident or drama, and the fact 
that the portrait contains inconsistencies. He might have 
added that there are manuscript versions of Julia poems 
addressed to other names. Rightly also, as we think, Dr. 
Moorman dismisses a theory of Mr. Gosse’s that Julia was 
the mother of the young lady referred to in a poem entitled 
“His Daughter's Dowry.” He takes this daughter to be 
as imaginary as the “supposed wife” to whom Herrick 
wrote a “parting verse” when about to travel; and, we 
should add, as imaginary as the little son Iiilus who figures 
in the address to his friend John Wicks; especially as he 
bids this daughter cultivate “the good seed of chastity ” 


* Robert Herrick: a Biographical and Critical Study. By F. W. Moorman, 
London: John Lane, [12s. 6d. net.) 








tL 
which she inherited from her father, who certainly was never 


married. 

On the charge of paganism Dr. Moorman is less convingin 
Speaking of the “ Noble Numbers” he says :—“ The orthodoy 
verses disclose very little of the man’s personality, and show 
no trace of religious emotion. And no sooner does his trug 
character appear than his orthodoxy falls from him like a 
mask, and the pagan Flamen stands revealed to our gaze.” 
Poor Herrick! How incredulous he would have been if he 
had been told that a serious scholar in years to come would 
accuse him of paganism for speaking of his household Lares 
or calling his church a temple. It is quite true that he speaks 
of “an altar of perfume” in his temple; but as he also speaks 
of “pews” we know where we are. A similar mixture of old 
and new is found in his epitaph on his maid Prudence :-— 

“ In this little urn is laid 

Prudence Baldwin, once my maid, 

From whose happy spark here let 

Spring the purple violet.” 
Even the use of “Jove” for God in “ Evensong,” a poem not 
in the “ Noble Numbers,” does not prove him a pagan, any 
more than a similar use in “ Lycidas,” which also is a Christian 
poem in substance though not in form, proves Milton to haye 
been a pagan. With Herrick it was part of the same curious 
convention which made him speak of himself as a Roman 
citizen, and sit for his portrait in a toga. It might indeed be 
argued that Herrick’s religious poems, so far from not reveal- 
ing his personality, are the only poems of his which do go; 
they are almost the only poems, besides those upon country 
life, the sentiments of which are not borrowed from other 
sources; and Dr. Moorman inconsistently allows that they 
exhibit Herrick’s childlike mind. If they had been rapturous 
and intellectual we should know that Herrick had only been 
copying Donne. As it is, we have in Herrick’s “ Litany,” 
“Thanksgiving for his House,” “Humility,” “To Keep a 
True Lent,” and ode “To his Conscience” religious poems 
which no one else could have written, and which we are very 
glad to have. Mr. Barron Field found in 1810 at Dean Prior 
an old woman in the ninety-ninth year of her age who could 
repeat from memory five of the “ Noble Numbers,” which 
she bad learnt from her mother, a proof that the religious poet 
was not held to be a pagan in his own country. 

The truth about Herrick seems to be that he was a con- 
summate artist, with nothing much of his own to say, who 
therefore borrowed sentiments from others, chiefly from the 
Latin poets, and spent the main of his strength in perfecting 
his expression. The best proof of this is to be found in the 
number of poems which are merely translations. This habit of 
translation, we may note in parenthesis, is a great trap to his 
biographers. Dr. Moorman avoids it very dexterously as a 
rule, but even he has tripped at the Ode from Anacreon, “I 
fear no earthly powers.” However, we owe him thanks for 
pointing out from the Dean Prior registers that Prudence 
Baldwin, whose epitaph the poet wrote, survived him four 
years. Another proof of the poet’s preference of manner to 
matter is the number of studies which survive on the same 
theme. Another is the fact that no one now reads the poem 
which he himself singled out as his masterpiece, “The 
Lily in a Crystal,” though as a study in expression it is 
excellent. Dr. Moorman does justice, in many pages of 
analysis and illustration, to Herrick’s matchless skill in 
rhythm, to the delicacy of his ear, and the fineness of his 
workmanship; but when he speaks of the “ universality of his 
genius in all that pertains to lyricism,” we must think he 
is carried away by a biographer’s partiality for his subject. 
Herrick has written one love-poem of first-rate quality, a 
study after Lovelace, the lines “To Anthea, who may 
command him anything”; and one or two no less admirable 
lyrics about flowers, especially the exquisite lines “ To Violets” 
and “To Blossoms,” and the still more beautiful ode “To 
Meadows”; but most of his Nature lyrics are spoilt by their 
vapid sentiment. To these must be added one or two perfect 
pieces on the immortality of his own verses. When, therefore, 
Time makes up his lyrical anthology, it may be found that 
the salvage of Herrick, for all his greater technical skill, is 
not larger than that of his master, Ben Jonson, who was more 
careful to find a worthy thought before he attempted to 
express it in fit words. 

Before leaving Dr. Moorman’s book we must call attention 
to a careful and interesting essay on the “Lyric of the 
English Renaissance” which forms one of the chapters. 
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ROAD-BOOKS.* 

{ne motorist has many foes, but the most bitter must 
admit that the circumstance that be has brought back 
the road-book should be counted to him for righteous- 
ness. For the road-book is a branch of literature which, even 
although in its modern form it tends to undue speed, noise, 
dust, and malodorous petrol, is still fascinating. There is 
still no better reading, whether for him who is bent on a 
journey or for him whose journeys are over. The one, as he 
pores over its pages, weighing the “ pros” and “cons” of this 
route and that, is filled by it with an anticipatory glow that 
few tellers of mere stories can impart; the other, as he sits in 
his armchair, recreates the pleasures of past travel. 

How many road-books have already been prepared for our 
latter-day devourer of the highway we cannot say, but Mr. 
Harper's is the first to come seriously under the notice of the 
present writer. His scheme is to cover England, Wales, and 
the South of Scotland in four volumes, of which the present— 
“South of the Thames”—is the first. Testing it over such pieces 
of road as we know best, we have found it satisfactory ; but our 
experience is that such a book consulted in the car itself is 
practically useless unless the chauffeur can be induced—which 
none that we have met ever have been—to slow down practi- 
cally to a standstill on this side of every sign-post. If that is 
done, one can extract light from any road-book; if that is 
not done, one may as well leave it at home, using it only as a 
preparatory aid to determine a route by throwing out alluring 
particulars as to villages, towns, and scenery. 

Our own tendency would be to use Mr. Harper purely in 
this way; and there is no doubt of his provocativeness as a 
guide. He writes perforce with the utmost economy of 
adjectives, but he says a great deal, and by the time he has 
done, England, Wales, and the South of Scotland will be under 
a debt to him not much less heavy than that to the author of 
Polyolbion. A few extracts taken at random will illustrate his 
manner :— 

“West, or Town Matuinc. The ‘Muggleton’ of Pickwick. 
‘Swan’ Inn pointed out as original of ‘ Blue Lion.’ Site of 
Benedictine Abbey, founded 1090, of which fine Norman remains 
of west front resembling that of Rochester Cathedral remain ; also 
Early English cloisters incorporated in modern mansion in park. 
Chapter-house, now kitchen. Perpendicular gateway. Church 
Norman and Early English. Brasses.” 


“Suere. Quaint, old-world village. Narrow street and ancient 
cottages. Church Norman and Decorated and curciform, with 


shingled spire, very interesting. Remains of stained glass. 
Brasses: Touchet, Lord Audley, 1491; Robert Scarclyf, rector, 
1412, etc. Quaint interior of adjoining ‘White Horse’ Inn, with 
fine ingle-nook. On right, at fork of road to Newlands Corner, is 
the ‘Silent Pool. Steep road ascends Downs to famous view- 
point of ‘ Newlands Corner’ (500 feet).” 

“The glory of Penshurst is ‘Penshurst Place,’ ancient baronial 
mansion in fine park. (Shown Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, 
Is. each.) Seat of Lord de L’Isle and Dudley. Average annual 
number of visitors recorded, 6,000. Baron’s Hall is most ancient 
part; built 1341 by Sir John de Pulteney, four times Lord Mayor 
of London. Came into Sidney family in reign of Edward VI. by 
gift to Sir Henry Sidney, whose son was that Sir Philip who was 
type of perfect courteous knight; killed atsiegeof Zutphen. His 
nephew, Sir Algernon, was executed 1683 on Tower Hill on false 
charge of treason. ‘Are you ready, Sir?’ asked the headsman ; 
‘or will you rise again?’ ‘Not till the general resurrection. 
Strike on!’ Portraits of Sidneys, including this heroic soul, are 
among attractions of mansion; state rooms, etc. In park is lovely 
lime avenue (‘ Sacharissa’s Walk’), with memories of Edmund 
Waller. Fine rookery in park.” 

“Bray. Picturesque village. Approaching it, on left, is Jesus 
Hospital, an almshouse founded by William Goddard in seven- 
teenth century. A statue of the founder stands in alcove over 
doorway. Quadrangle, with chapel, original of Fred Walker’s 
picture, ‘Harbour of Refuge,’ painted 1871-2; but the picture is 
an idealisation. Bray churchyard entered by curious lich-gate, 
with porch over. In church is monument to William Goddard 
and wife. Bray is famed in song as the home of celebrated ‘ Vicar 
of Bray.’ Song originated 1712. It was then called ‘The Religious 
Turncoat,’ but did not particularise any person or place, and put 
the period 100 years later than that of popular version of to-day. 
But the real Vicar of Bray, Simon Alleyn, was a worthy whose 
want of principle was quite in keeping, and he might readily have 
Stood as model. He was, according to Fuller, vicar in reigns of 
Henry VIII, Edward VI., Mary and Elizabeth, and trimmed so 
nicely through all the religious storms of those times that he did 
live and die Vicar of Bray, 1540-88.” 

“CuckrieLD. Fine church, Early English and Perpendicular, 





crowded with memorials of Sergisons and Burrells, old-time Sussex 
ironmasters, etc. Fine marble monument, with effigy, to Charles 
Sancta : — . > a “er 4 ‘ se 

Sergison, died 1732, with sub-acid inscription reflecting upon Civil 
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Lords of Admiralty of period. Tablet to Guy Carleton, died 1624, 
with inscription, ‘The end of all things is at hand.’ But the 
world still wags and the universe is not yet in the melting-pot. 
Ancient clock, 1667, from tower of church now (1904) removed 
below. Cuckfield Place, old seat of Sergison family, in Park 
to south of town, scene of Harrison Ainsworth’s Rookwood. 
Picturesque entrance avenue of elms, etc., and Jacobean gateway 
from Slaugham Place.” 

“Wicknam. Birthplace, 1324, of William of Wykeham, whose 

patronymic was Long. Interior timbers of commonplace-looking 
flour mill by river are from U.S. frigate Chesapeake, captured by 
H.M.S. Shannon, 1813. Church contains monuments of Uvedale 
family.” 
Particulars linking these towns and villages with London or 
other starting-points, and dealing with gradienta, turnings, 
inns, nearest stations, petrol stores, repairers, and so forth, 
are added; but, as we have said, we have doubts as to the 
practical momentary utility of much of such information, 
except for snails. 

So much for Mr. Harper’s positive virtue. His negative 
virtue was to send us to the shelf where Paterson and Cary 
stand side by side in honourable rivalry. Any man who can 
do that is a benefactor, for Paterson and Cary come very high 
among the hundred best authors; about one and two, in fact. 
Paterson comes first, for more than one reason; but Cary is 
a good second. The edition of Paterson that lies open before 
us at the moment is the eighteenth, 1826, Cary’s the eleventh, 
1828. Paterson is dedicated to the King, Cary to his Grace 
the Duke of Manchester, his Majesty's Postmaster-General. 
Both cover in one volume England, Wales, and part of 
Scotland; both are models of typographical ingenuity as 
well as topographical knowledge. Both give long lists of 
coaches, which alone cause the heart to beat faster. And 
then Paterson begins to forge ahead, partly because of a 
clearer system of arrangement, partly because of greater 
generosity as to information, for he describes where Cary 
only mentions. He is far fuller even than the four-volumed 
Mr. Harper, who has cultivated a style for his work that 
comes between that of Mr. Alfred Jingle and Sir Henry 
Lucy. 

But where both Paterson and Cary are really at their best 
and most entertaining is in their passion for gentlemen’s 
places. That is their greatest charm. They knew the foibles 
of their fellows, and how exasperating it is to see from a 
coach or post-chaise a fine estate and mansion and be ignorant 
as to whom it belonged; and therefore they never omitted a 
residence of any pretensions unless it was empty. It was 
nothing to Paterson that at Cuckfield there are memorials to 
ironmasters or an ancient clock; but it was a great deal to 
him and his public that in the neighbourhood lived the 
Rev. W. Sergison, Admiral Sir John Wells, and Joseph 
Baker, Esq. To these Cary adds T. P. Cherry, Esq., and 
Captain Benton. Cary, indeed, is fuller in this respect than 
Paterson; perhaps his standard of social distinction was 
lower. Thus Balham Hill spurs him to this list :— 

“ Balham Hill, just beyond the Terrace on 1.— Banks and — Webb 
Esqs.; nearly opposite, — Malthus Esq. ; a little further, Balham 
House, G. Wolfe, Esq.; and on 1. Bedford Hill, R. Borradaile, 
Esq.; beyond the 5th milestone, at Tooting, on r.— Cook Esq.; 
on 1. — Rogers, Esq.; beyond, o: r. — Flood, — Parish, and 
R. Gibson, Esqs.; on 1. — Lucas, — Bailey, and — Brown, Esgqs.; 
see on 1. Hill House, — — Hobson Esq., nearly opposite, J. Moore, 
Esq. and Mrs. Window; further on r. Manor House, Jacob 
Goodhart, Esq.; on 1. Hill House, J. Hodges, Esq.; and Furzdown 
Park, Dan. Hague, Esq.” 

Delightful to get on a coach climbing Balham Hill in 1828 
and speculate as to which was Lucas’s place, which Flood’s! 
If Mr. Harper also had added gentlemen's places he would 
have been almost worthy to stand beside Paterson and Cary ; 
but, alas! he has not. And yet human nature does not 


change! 





BOOKS ON SPORT.* 
Amonc the most handsome sporting books that have recently 
appeared must be placed British Sport: Past and Present, by 
Mr. E. D. Cuming. The thirty coloured plates by one of our 
foremost sporting artists, Mr. G. Denholm Armour, are 
beautifully reproduced. He excels in scenes from the hunting- 
field ; but in those depicting shooting, fishing, coaching, and 
racing he is very nearly, if not quite, as good. His work is 





* (1) British Sport: Past and Present. By E.D. Cuming. With Dlustrations 
Us. net, - 


by G. Denholm Armour. London: Hodder and Stoughtor 

(2) Ten Years of Gamekeeping. By Owen Jones. With Ilustrations. London: 
Edward Arnold, [ 10s, 6d, net (3) The Salmon Rivers and Lochs of Scotland, 
By W. L. Calderwood, ¥.R.S.E, Illustrated, Same publisher. (21s. net.j 
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extremely clever, and the illustrations will probably form the 
chief attraction in an attractive book. But the text which 
accompanies them is not without interest, though it is for the 
most part extracted from our familiar old sporting classics. 
There is an old adage, says Mr. Cuming, that when a new 
book comes out you should read an old one. Acting on this 
maxim, he has taken freely from the best passages in the 
works of Beckford, “ Nimrod,” Scrope, Kingsley, Walton, 
Cotton, and others. A number of modern writers are also 
laid under contribution, and the whole is strung together with 
a little matter from the pen of Mr. Cuming and extracts from 
the sporting Press of ancient days. The result is readable 
and amusing. Our sporting poets are not forgotten. We 
begin with the hunting of stag, fox, hare, and otter; we pass 
to the shooting of partridges, grouse, pheasants, and wild fowl ; 
then come fishing, falconry, driving, and deer-stalking ; we 
end with polo, racing, and steeplechasing. The book is well 
got up, and though large is not heavy; mercifully we are 
spared “art-paper” ; so-called, we imagine, on the principle of 
lucus a non lucendo. Among the numerous excellent plates it 
is hard to select Mr. Armour’s best, but we incline to favour 
the fox-hunt disappearing into the vale, or the old-fashioned 
hare-hunter in a long green coat. 


When a man educated at Marlborough and Oxford has 
earned his living as a working gamekeeper and writes a book 
on his experiences, it is likely to be interesting. Nor do we 
think that any one will be disappointed with Ten Years of 
Gamekeeping, by Mr. Owen Jones. He writes with freshness 
and simplicity; and he has collected a fund of amusing 
anecdotes relating to shooters, brother-keepers, poachers, tips, 
and kindred matters. To see a familiar side of life from a 
new aspect is often difficult, and owners of shootings and 
shooting guests should seize the opportunity that Mr. Jones 
offers them. ‘ Depend upon it,” are his last words, “ there is 
nothing like an experience as a working keeper to give a man 
an appetite and rheumatism.” He began at lis. a week, 
and ended at 22s. He had a free cottage and garden, 
four tons of coal, wood, and one suit of clothes each 
year. There is a lot of nonsense talked and written 
about the size of keepers’ tips. Our author’s averaged 
about £10 a year, with perhaps 50s. in hunting fees. This 
must obviously vary greatly on different shootings, for 
a fellow-keeper told him that he made his record bag of 
£30 in tips after a shoot at which Royalty was present. On 
the everlasting fox question Mr. Jones naturally sees things 
from the ordinary pheasant-rearer’s view. What surprises 
him is that hunting-people should fail to show sympathy 
towards shooting-men, and that they should even “ arrogate 
themselves to dictate to them.” No doubt covert-owners and 
keepers who are minded to destroy foxes always will have the 
upper hand of fox-hunters, but we can hardly take Mr. Jones 
seriously when he suggests as a “happy compromise ” that all 
foxes should be caged whilst the game-birds’ breeding season 
lasts. Partridges are our author’s favourites, and he shows 
how well they repay attention; yet most keepers are ready 
to live and die for their pheasants. Vermin, says Mr. Jones, 
is the salt of a keeper’s life, and he has a good chapter on 
trapping. In North Hampshire, where his duties lay there 
are no hawks but kestrels and sparrowhawks. He is for 
preserving the former, and is not severe on the latter unless 
they contract a habit of visiting the rearing-coops. We have 
said enough to show that this is an extremely original book, 
written after long observation of the habits of game and 
vermin, and full of practical hints as toa keeper’s duties. We 
should like to add that Mr. Jones assures his readers (and no 
one will doubt his word) that he never did kill a fox in all his 
gamekeeping days. 

It is hardly necessary to recommend to all who are 
interested in salmon-fisheries a new and substantial work 
by Mr. W.L. Calderwood, who is possibly our greatest authority 
on that subject. The Salmon Rivers and Lochs of Scotland 
contains an amazing mass of information; and though no 
man could read it through straight away, we must be thankful 
to Mr. Calderwood for rendering accessible the vast know- 
ledge which he has acquired and collected. Much has been 
published in Blue-books, and has therefore, unfortunately, 
found its way into the waste-paper basket. Mr. Calderwood 
deals with the various district fisheries, and the rivers in them, 
in succession. With the help of numerous maps, he describes 
the physical conditions and geography. He describes also the 





angling, and, where possible, gives some record of catches. 
The close times for angling and netting at the present day 
much historical matter, and many accounts of personal experi. 
ences will be found in these pages. Needless to say that pollution 
and overnetting are not lost sight of. We observe that Mr. 
Calderwood believes that a salmon of a hundred and three 
pounds was netted in the river Forth in the winter of 1901.9. 
The fishermen had reason for concealing their doings, and no 
visible record of the monster was retained. But a conversa- 
tion with one of the men produced an impression of veracity. 
Mr. Calderwood writes mostly from the angler’s point of 
view; but he does not doubt that angling and netting can 
perfectly well exist side by side. There are, however, immense 
difficulties to be overcome in some districts before fixing the 
proper regulations. A good deal on the natural history of 
the salmon will also be found scattered through this book. 
Salmon and salmon-fisheries are subjects on which men are 
apt to become aggressively dogmatic. Mr. Calderwood is 
never inclined to err on that side. Indeed, he is more like 
the witness who said in his evidence before a Fisheries Com. 
mission: “It’s a weel-kent fac’, in oor country, that where 
there’s nae water there can be nae fish.” The cautious 
reservation which limited this general statement to “oor 
country ” only is worth imitating when we deal with salmon. 
The book is illustrated with photographs, of which some are 
coloured, representing fish, places, and pools. 





THE PEOPLE’S PROGRESS.* 


Me. Ireson has written this useful little book to elucidate 
“a private discussion (1) as to the extent to which the 
artisan class has benefited by the undoubted progress of the 
people of this country during the last sixty yeurs, and (2) as 
to the possibility of gain to that class by a Socialistic redis- 
tribution of our present national income.” We all know this 
sort of private discussion well. It is an age in which every one 
dabbles in social reform. Many are only slenderly equipped 
for taking part in such high debate. To put it plainly, we 
are constantly meeting the “parlour Socialist,” a person pro- 
foundly ignorant, or rather innocent, of all knowledge of the 
history of human society, and of the inevitable founda- 
tions on which civilisation rests. This is the class that 
regards as open questions the problems which Mr. Ireson 
enumerates. The answer to the first question is to be 
read in numerous statistical inquiries. The second question 
involves an unthinkable hypothesis—namely, that a “Socialistic 
redistribution” is a possible thing—and serious students 
are apt to regard their time as wasted when they are asked to 
consider it. We are grateful, therefore, to Mr. Ireson that 
he has had the patience to write out the answers in a series 
of sums and diagrams which all who wish may read and 
understand. 

As a preliminary to these calculations, he brings out one 
point which is often neglected. “All schemes for ‘dividing 
up’ which treat savings as distributable are wrong.” It is 
one of the harmonies of our present economic system of 
exchange that the capital needed for the expansion of 
industry is automatically provided by the human instinct of 
saving. It has always seemed to us inconceivable that the 
Collectivist society of the future could adjust the claim of the 
worker, who naturally would wish all profit to be divided up, 
and the claim of a growing population, which must depend for 
its livelihood on the conversion of that profit into fresh 
investments of capital. The point is one which should be 
borne in mind when these hypothetical reconstructions of 
society are being discussed. 

The general result of Mr. Ireson’s calculations may be 
given in the following quotation :— 

“It is practically certain that the Artisan Class which form 
65 per cent of the population, and who, with the Rich and Middle 
Classes, control three-fourths of the Parliamentary votes, would 
never for a moment tolerate an equal division of income all round. 
Their own wages have risen by 50 per cent. during the last thirty- 
eight years (‘ Riches and Poverty,’ p. 311), and are likely tocontinue 
rising, since capital is increasing in this country more than twice 
as fast as population, and all fresh capital uires fresh labour 
to operate it. It would be poor policy on the part of the Artisans 
to do anything likely to jeopardise a continuance of this rise in 
their wages, merely to augment their immediate pay by about 
1 per cent., and at the same time to allow the pay of the Unskilled 
Class to leap up from £40 to £140, an increase of 250 per cent.” 





* The People’s Progress, By Frank Ireson, London: John Murray 
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ceepeamnereneesn 
Such is the thesis which Mr. Ireson supports by an array of 
most interesting and illuminating statistics. His book should 

rove a useful addition to the armoury of those who desire to 
defend “the people's progress” along the accustomed line of 
advance,—the line of liberty, private property, and freedom of 


exchange. 


RELIGION AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM.* 
Tax scope of this volume is so large that we must be content 
with a notice which can do little more than commend it to 
ourreaders. Dr. Scott Lidgett in his introduction states the 
social problem as it exists in the present day. In the twelve 
essays which follow twelve writers, who make up a quite 
remarkable company, seek to show us what attempts have 
been made in the past, or are being made in the present, to 
solve this problem. Two of the twelve may seem, at first 
sight, to be occupied with inquiries outside the subject as 
so defined. Mr. Angus discusses how far the world to 
which Christianity came was prepared for its reception, 
and Dr. Dennis defends, in a very cogent argument, the 
work of foreign missions. A little reflection, however, 
will show that both are strictly relevant. To understand 
what Christianity has done in realising its ideals we 
must know what it had to do. Mission-work presents a 
most hopeful field for Christian endeavour, makes an urgent 
call on a ruling race, and has a most salutary reaction on life 
athome. Among the other essays we should place very high 
that by Professor W. K. Bennett on “Social Ideals in the 
Old Testament.” The parallels and the contrasts which it 
suggests to modern conditions of life are full of interest. 
Another specially noteworthy paper is Professor Vernon 
Bartlet's on the “ Christian Ideal as Realised in the Primitive 
Uhureh.” One point which he seeks to make is that the primi- 
tive ideal of Communion as “a fountain head of Christian 
altruism, and of devotion to the service of man,” has largely 
failed by the fact that the “ primitive social feast of love and 
thanksgiving was transformed into the Catholic mystery of 
the Mass.” This he dates from “ the third century onwards” ; 
but did it not break down in the first? Is any such institu- 
tion possible in modern life? The ideal polis of Greek 
philosophy was not to have more than ten thousand citizens. 
Now and then we find something like exaggeration. Does not 
Professor Andrews go too far when he says that the mediaeval 
Church by its teaching on asceticism treated marriage as 
“secular and pagan”? MHappily Professor Scullard while 
treating directly of mediaeval Christianity takes a broader 
view. The cloistered life was a remedy for the time, just, we 
may say, as was St. Paul’s commendation of the unmarried 
life. Dr. Scott Lidyett’s introduction is an able essay, the 
outcome of a personal experience; but he would have done 
well to avoid his direct advocacy of Mr. Lloyd George's 
Budget, and of various schemes which have for some of us 
a very Socialistic appearance. As a whole the volume is a 
valuable contribution to the literature of social subjects. 








THE RIDERS OF THE PLAINS.+ 
WE are proud of our London Police, and with good reason. 
The Police of Australia did valuable service in the old bush- 
ranging days, and the Irish Constabulary does a very difficult 
work very well. Still, there is nothing quite like the few 
hundred men who have to enforce order in a tract of country 
stretching from the International Border to the Arctic, and 
from Hudson Bay to the Rockies. Take this one fact: here 
a constable has to look after a square mile or so of country ; 
in the North-West there is one policeman to five hundred 
square miles,—two, say, to the county of Middlesex. News 
reaches a post or a detachment that a man, as far off as 
Berwick-on-Tweed is from London, has become violently 
insane ; at once the constable starts off and “rounds up” the 
lunatic. Or a case of “big jaw” (a most contagious disease 
of the face) is reported; he is off again at once, be it night 
or day. These are troubles that may occur at any 
ume, Some, thanks to the energy of the force, belong 
rather to the past. The Indians have learnt to fear and 
respect the constable. Very likely the red tunic, reviving the 
wamery of “King George’s men,” disposed them that way. 





* Christ and Civilization: a Survey of the Influence of the Christian Religion 
¥P™ the Course of Cirilization. Edited by the Rev. Dr. J. B. Paton, Sir Percy 
London: Thomas Law, Memorial 
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Nor was his influence less potent on a camp of border 
roffians and desperadoes who were not moved by any such 
associations. Nor does he fail in the work for which the 
name and fame of Sherlock Holmes may be taken to stand; 
in the famous “ King Case,” on the mere supposition that a 
man had been made away with, Indian women were set to 
work to feel with their toes in the mud of a lake, and the 
ashes of a camp fire hard by were examined with a microscope. 
The murderer was run to earth in the end, but it cost the 
Dominion £6,000. Such a force is naturally but little bound 
by red-tape. This has been felt on the negative side. It was 
not till thirty years had passed that the serviceable Stilson hat 
was issued. And itis but quite recently that the men have been 
properly accoutred for their exacting work on the plains and in 
the mountains. Mr. Haydon’s historical sketch of the force, 
while honest and just, is somewhat lacking in warmth. The 
average reader, who has not, of course, any personal experi- 
ence of the subject, will hardly get from it an idea of the 
real life led by these men. The severe regulation as to the 
use of weapons is a special matter which seems to require 
some detailed treatment. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE Nineteenth Century prints several articles on the political 
situation. Lord Dunraven under the heading “The Con- 
stitutional ‘Sham Fight’” analyses the composite nature of 
the army engaged in the “revolutionary war,” and effectually 
rebuts the contention that the Lords have always thwarted 
social reform. Personally he is a strong supporter of a 
reformed House of Lords, and recalls the Bill he himself 
brought forward in 1888 for reducing the hereditary element 
and introducing a new representative element by nomination. 
As for the Government proposals, he especially condemns the 
creation of a Supreme Court consisting of one man, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, whose duty will be, not as 
at present to advise the Commons on points of privilege, but 
to decide without appeal upon questions of law. The gulf 
between the two Houses he attributes, not with Lord Morley 
to the great new masses of voters who have come into electoral 
power, but to the growth of the caucus system, by which the 
functions of the Commons tend to become reduced to merely 
registering the decrees of the Cabinet. Professor Dicey 
also dwells on the danger as well as the unreality of the 
situation. He finds no evidence to show that the people of 
England as a whole are bent on revolution,—passion and 
enthusiasm are alike wanting. But though the imagined 
demand is a delusion, it may be a snare. The apathy of the 
people is the opportunity of partisanship, and he sums up 
the perils by which the country is menaced as (1) the lowering 
of the whole character of public life by the mancuvres of 
the Government; (2) the possibility, if the Veto Resolutions 
are passed into law, of the House of Commons obtaining 
uncontrolled authority; (3) the immense extension of the 
system of party government by the policy of the Ministers :— 

“The House of Commons has ceased to be the home of free 
debate. The closure and the guillotine are necessities, but they 
diminish the dignity of the House. We now know that the 
member who offends the feelings of a faction, but who breaks no 
rule of the House, may, by mere clamour combined with the abuse 
of parliamentary forms, be reduced to silence, and this apparently 
without a single protest. Yet no Ministerialist will hear a word 
about an appeal to the people. This is assuredly not the time 
when the nation can venture to free the House of Commons from 
the slight check put upon its power by the authority of the Lords.” 
Mr. Harold Cox admits that no compromise is possible on 
the Constitutional issue, but urges that, to secure the con- 
centration of all the forces opposed to single-Chamber 
government, the Unionist leaders should declare that no new 
tariff would be introduced until an impartial Commission bad 
reported what tariff changes, if any, were necessary and 
desirable—— Mr. W. S. Lilly compiles a damaging anthology 
of quotations from Mr, F. Hugh O’Donnell’s history of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party, with the view of illustrating the 
antecedents of Mr. Redmond’s followers,—‘“ our masters,” 
as he calls them.——Colonel Pollock outlines his scheme 
for an efficient National Army on the basis of the system 
of compulsory Cadet training recently adopted by the 
Australian Commonwealth. We have not space to go fully 
into the scheme, with much of which we find ourselves in 
accord, but may note that its essential features are set 


forth in the following paragraph :— 
“The solution of our Army problem can be reached only by 
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differentiating sharply between our normal and abnormal military 
needs, meeting the former with a professional Army recruited 
voluntarily, and the latter with a National Army raised and 
trained by compulsory mcthods, and in which will be absorbed 
the present Special Reserve and Territorial Force. There is not 
the slightest reason, however, that the soldiers of the National 
Army should live in barracks, except during the recruits’ course 
of, say, six months’ training, the ‘service’ of such soldiers being 
given under the system that has been styled ‘compulsory volun- 
teering.’ Ina word, the training of the National Army for war 
should merely give practical application to the theory in accord- 
ance with which it is now attempted, in vain, to train the Terri- 
torial Force. The recruits must be properly trained in the first 
instance, while the trained soldiers must be compelled to attend 
parade on a reasonable number of specified occasions during each 
year, and to attend camp in accordance with regulations approved 
by authority.” 

Dr. Thomas Hodgkin replies to Sir Edmund Cox’s 
inflammatory article on England and Germany in last 
month’s number, and Mr. H. A. Bryden contributes an 
illuminative paper on French hunting. 


We are glad to escape from the somewhat strident political 
articles in the National Review to the very interesting 
imaginary correspondence “From Delia in the Country to 
Clementine in Town.” Clementine is a victim of the tyranny 
of the week-end pleasure-hunt, tempered by fussy philanthropy 
and pseudo-culture. Delia lives contentedly in the country, 
and has all the best of the argument with her sophisticated 
friend :— 

“T feel that life in towns can never be spacious enough for the 
development I want to see. Whether it be the poorer class, 
actually and physically stifled and stunted for want of room, or 
the professional class, always hurried and anxious, spending their 
lives in tubes and ’buses,doing some dreary routine work that 
dulls all originality or imagination out of them, absolutely starved 
for beauty and yet completely resigned ; and then the upper class, 
morally stifled by the crowded artificial idle lives they lead. It’s 
like a world of badly forested trees—they none of them grow to 
their full capacity. I have seen people transplanted from the 
town to the country recover in a wonderful way from this sort 
of town sickness. I protest, too, against the loss of all the 
elemental qualities in the town-bred being, and the acquiring of 
artificial ones. London is now a mass of trouble-saving appliances, 
but here in the country we are exactly as we were perhaps a 
hundred years ago. I very seldom ask my friends down, on 
account of their hypersensitiveness to what they consider dis- 
comfort. There are some who welcome the change of atmosphere, 
and who think it for a time amusing. But most of them are 
poltroons. They fear the sun and the wind, the dew is spoken of 
as some insidious danger, my stone floors terrify, my beautiful 
drinking-water from a spring in the copse, pure as crystal and 
golden as the apples of Hesperides, they fear as germinous, and 
send for bottles of Malvern water by the next post! Sometimes 
the spirit of the proselytiser comes on me, and I feel I must at 
any cost make people realise what they miss and misunderstand.” 
We hope the editor in some future number will allow the case 
for the town-dweller to be put as eloquently as “ Delia” has here 
put her plea for the country.—— Another very readable non- 
political article is that of Sir William Richmond on “ ‘ Expert’ 
and Performer” & propos of the controversy over the Rokeby 
“Venus.” He calls attention to the fact that of the eight 
judges who recently declared the picture genuine, only 
one has ever painted a picture in oils. For the rest, 
he fails to find in the “Venus” any of the salient 
characteristics of Velazquez. The article is a_ spirited, 
if somewhat waspish, protest aguinst the domination of 
the amateur. By way of an antidote to the generous 
emotions aroused by Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Canadian Born, 
which is highly commended in the article on “ Greater 
Britain,” we may note Mr. George Gascoyne’s slightly 
disparaging references to the Dominion in “ East of Suez.” 
Of its amazing possibilities he has no doubt, but he 
finds less genial kindliness than in Australia, where “the 
people realise what Canada is in danger of forgetting, 
that there are other things in life besides getting rich 
quick.” —-Mr. A. H. D. Steel-Maitland, M.P., contributes a 
paper on the finance of Mr. Lloyd George, in which he has 
no difficulty in showing that public interest is subordinated 
to electioneering tactics———Mr. H. W. Wilson gloomily 
laments the inability of the public as well as politicians to 
realise that the “real crisis” is not connected with the 
constitution of the House of Lords, but with the steady 
gathering of the German ‘ Dreadnoughts’ in the North Sea. 
National leadership is lacking, because we have no proper 
General Staff to advise our Premiers, the Committee of National 
Defence being “ subordinate in every particular to the Cabinet 
and at the mercy of party wirepullers.” 

The Contemporary Review gives prominence to an unsigned 








article entitled “ The Opportunity of the King” Lenlaras 
of consideration the personal tone of the articl ey 

° e, We ma 
note that the writer, who dismisses the creation of fe, 
hundred “second chop” Peers as unprecedented er 
impracticable, supports the proposal that the Royal pre. 
rogative should be exercised to withhold writs of 
summons from all persons whose claim to sit and vote 
rests solely on their possession of a peerage, « No 
compromise,” he maintains, “is worth even a moment's 
consideration which does not secure the Liberals at least 
a sporting chance of securing a majority in the Secong 
Chamber whenever the country has returned a Liberal 
majority to the House of Commons.” Furthermore 
he holds that the King should refuse to listen to any 
demands for a Dissolution until the leaders of the two 
parties have conferred for the purpose of seeing how such a 
compromise can be secured.—Professor J. H. Morgan 
compares the functions of Second Chambers as they exist 
to-day. According to him, the appeal to history seems to 
pronounce slowly but inexorably against the survival of 
Second Chambers, and the lesson that he draws from 
existing institutions is not much more favonrable to their 
continuance.—— Mr. Harold Spender treats the same subject 
under the heading “ One Chamber or Two?” which resolves 
itself for him into the question: “Is it necessary to have 
two elected Chambers in order that a country shall be 
governed well?” His answer is clearly in the negative. In 
all the great democratic communities “Second Chambers 
have become centres of obstruction if not of actual corruption, 
The only possible exception might be found in France....,, 
but now even the French Senate seems to have outlived its 
usefulness.” So far as Great Britain is concerned, the only 
basis on which a useful new Second Chamber is conceivable 
to Mr. Spender is an Imperial Council “ reared on a basis of 
healthy Home-rule for Scotland, Wales, England, and 
Ireland, as well as for Canada, Australia, South Africa.” 
—— Lajpat Rai describes the aims and teachings of the Arya 
Samaj. He contends that it is not a political, but a purely 
religious, educational, and philanthropic body, and in proof 
of this adduces the testimony of British officials, and the fact 
that some of the admittedly loyal chiefs, including Major. 
General Sir Partab Singh, are to be found amongst ite 
sympathisers. On its religious side Lajpat Rai claims that 
its proselytising propaganda has turned back the tide of 
conversions to Islam and Christianity, which it mercilessly 
criticises, and “ has reclaimed hundreds of those who, in 
ignorance of their own faith, or because of the inflexibility 
of the Hindu caste-system, had left their ancestral faith.” 
But the most significant passage in the article is the 
following :— 

“ As at present constituted, the Arya Samaj has every reason to 
be non-political. Among its members are many whose living and 
prospects depend on the goodwill of the Government. If, however, 
these elements were to be driven out of it by official suspicion 
and disabilities, perhaps the strongest incentive to continue an 
entirely non-political body would be removed. .... . / As a reform- 
ing agency, whose reforms are bitterly opposed by the orthodox 
Hindu community, it stands in great need of the moral support 
of a Government pledged to religious neutrality and representing 
a nation which cherishes the highest ideals of religious freedom. 
As such it has nothing to gain, and almost everything to lose, 
by a change of Government. The statesmanship that would 
drive such a body into a hostile camp cannot be other than 
shortsighted.” 


——Mr. Edmund Gosse sends a very interesting “apprecia- 
tion” of the late Vicomte Melchior de Vogiié, laying special 
stress on his remarkable services as an interpreter of 
Russian literature, his eloquent and effective protest against 
the excesses of Naturalism, and his austere nobility of 
character. We are glad to see quoted Vogiié’s beautiful 
tribute to Adam Bede: “Une larme tombe sur le livre; 
pourquoi je défie le plus subtil de dire; c’est que c'est beau 
comme si Dieu parlait, voild tout.”——-We must also note Mrs. 
E. J. Putnam’s clever study of “The Roman Lady,” in which 
she has found ancient parallels for nearly every variety of 
“new woman” of to-day. 


The Fortnightly opens with a poem by Mr. William Watson 
called “The King without Peer,” which takes the form of 4 
conversation between Alfred and Bishop Asser. In dignified 
blank verse the King, nearing his end, speaks not only of 
the events of his reign, but of his motives. War has been 





his constant preoccupation :— 
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“ And yet 


The Northman’s joy in battle for battle’s sake 


Was never mine...... 
I ever looked beyond the sword-mown field 


To other harvest.” 

If the emotion of the poem is carried on at one level, it is a 
high one.——Mr. Garvin in his “Review of Events ” marks 
out Mr. Roosevelt as the man who can prevent hostile feeling 

inst this country and the Empire in the United States. A 
section of American opinion, headed by the New York Herald, 
has unfairly misinterpreted the Japanese Alliance, and has 
done what it could to sow dissension between ourselves and 
Canada. The Mother-country is made out to be a selfish 
degenerate incapable of safeguarding Canadian interests, 
while the success of the recent tariff negotiations of the 
Dominion “is hymned as a new triumph for the independent 
diplomacy of a new and vital nation gradually shaking 
itself free from the dead-hand of the British connection.” 
——Mr. Archibald Hurd in a second article on “ England’s 
Peril” discusses the question of compulsory military service. 
He holds that compulsion in England is always a failure, 
and defeats its own ends. As an instance of this he 
cites figures to prave that since the recognition of the 
“conscientious objector” to vaccination the number of 
the unvaccinated has diminished. Mr. Hurd also points 
to the growth of the “passive resister” as an argument 
against compulsion, which he believes would hinder 
the development of our military resources. He traces 
the history of the Volunteer movement, and shows 
how at the beginning the better-to-do classes threw 
themselves into it; now, with small exceptions, they 
have left home defence, as far as the rank-and-file are 
concerned, to the artisans. Mr. Sydney Brooks fears that 
Mr. Asquith by his attack on the House of Lords has for- 
feited the backing of moderate men, and sown the seeds of 
party disruption. He goes on to reckon up some of the 
disastrous consequences of the Government plan. A Bill 
delayed by the House of Lords and shown to contain errors 
would be left unamended because to improve it would be to 
transform it into a new Bill. During the first two years 
there would be a rush to get as many important Bills passed 
as possible. “ Every section of the Liberal Party would put 
pressure upon the Cabinet to bring forward its particular 
measure, and the quantity of immature legislation, already 
appalling, would be disastrously increased.” 

A writer in Blackwood gives some account of the con- 
troversy raised over education in France. Now that the 
Church is entirely independent of the State it is able to take 
part in an electoral campaign. When a member of the 
Government like M. Viviani declares that “we have torn 
faith from the hearts of men. ..... With a majestic 
gesture we extinguished the lights of heaven, which will 
never be rekindled,” and his colleagues then proceed to 
embody this policy in the practical working of State educa- 
tion, it is not to be wondered at that the Church should 
enter the political arena. The laws proposed by the Govern- 
ment to deal with parents who withdraw their children from 
teaching to which they object give the power to inflict 
fines and imprisonment. Against this strange application of 
the doctrines of liberty the Church party are beginning to 
organise resistance, and they look to proportional representa- 
tion to help them in their position as a minority.——Mr. 
Bushnell makes the interesting suggestion that it was not 
from Marco Polo that Chaucer got the name of Cambuscan 
and those of the other “Tartre” characters in the “ Squieres 
Tale.” Chaucer was at Genoa in 1373, and could there have 
heard at first hand stories of the Tartars of the Golden Horde. 
The Genoese had settlements on the shores of the Black Sea 
granted to them by the Tartars with whom they traded. The 
name of “that other son” who “ was cleped Cambalo” might 
have been derived from Cembalo, “the Tartar name of the 
Genoese fortress which is now the modern Balaklava.” 
Mr. Stephen Reynolds's description of French fishermen is 
delightful, and so are the comments of the Devonshire 
fisherman who went with him for one night’s herring- 
fishing on a Boulogne steam drifter. One member of 








the French crew had been in the Navy, and had seen 
something of English ports, and this was his amusing 
comment on our customs :—“‘ But you have more teetotalism 
in England, and more drunkenness, than we have. Your 


English teetotalism—ah !’ 


He went on in a tone of great 








compassion, lifting up his hands. ‘What an unnatural 
thing! No wonder you are often drunk, you Englishmen !’” 
——Sir Robert Anderson, among other stories of fraud, tells 
one of a man who induced a City house “in high repute, not 
only in England but in all the capitals of Europe,” to provide 
him with £20,000 in sovereigns. He declared that by means 
of certain processes he could increase that amount of gold by 
one-half. A laboratory was installed in Leman Street, White- 
chapel, and the man worked daily for some time, being 
searched every day on his leaving the place. After a time 
he disappeared, and on a search being made the gold was 
found to be gone. They had forgotten to examine the 
impostor’s walking-stick, inside which he carried off a number 
of sovereigns daily. Sir Robert says that he is probably the 
only person unconnected with the great City house who knows 
the story. Exactly the same incidents were related a year or 
two ago, but the scene was laid in Paris, and the great house 
alleged to be that of Rothschild. We are told by Sir Robert 
Anderson that when a campaign against gambling-houses 
was undertaken by the police, it was decided to begin 
with the most fashionable one. A raid was successfully 
carried out upon a house in Park Place, St. James's. 
The writer adds:—‘ One of the disappointments of 
my official life was that, during the few minutes neces- 
sarily spent in preparing for the raid, two men passed out 
whose arrest would have added to the gaiety of London, for 
one of them had held office as H.M.’s Attorney-General, and 
was destined to become Lord Chief Justice of England!” 
Will the Irish Members, we wonder, demand explanations and 
insist on the publication of the Chief Justice’s name? All 
the same, and though the joke may be a good one, we cannot 
think it right that Sir Robert Anderson should make public 
knowledge obtained in his official capacity. 

In the English Review Mr. Cranmer-Byng has translated 
four poems from the Chinese. It is very difficult to respond 
to the appeal of poetry so remote as this, some of which 
dates from the eighth century. In all of the examples given 
us there comes out that overmastering love of landscape which 
is the characteristic of all Chinese art. Mr. Dennis Ames 
writes a charming little story of an old dancing Dervish at 
Broussa. At first we see him tending one of his patients in 
the hospital of sacred storks. Here the old man nursed other 
animals too, and he divided his time between these duties and 
dancing in the Mosque. The story ends with a description of 
the ecstatic dance in which the Dervish finally whirls out his 
life. Mr. Alfred Mond collects together some information 
as to the methods used in different Parliaments for avoiding 
deadlocks. He has nothing more practical to advise in the 
present crisis than that the will of the House of Commons 
should prevail if it passes a measure a second time by a certain 
majority. The number and proportion of this majority are to 
be fixed by statute. Mr. Demetrius Boulger writes a paper 
on “ Germany and Holland,” in which he says that, although 
the latter country has been taking some precautions for her 
defence, notably in the case of the port of Amsterdam, she 
does not really believe that Germany is likely to invade her. 
There is some fear, however, that in the event of a German 
descent upon Antwerp the province of Limburg might be 
entered. Belgium, on the other hand, greatly fears an 
invasion, and has lately armed Antwerp with the largest 
guns. A proposal is now being carried into law which will 
mean the organising of two forces, one of ninety-eight 
thousand men for the defence of the fortifications of Antwerp, 
Liége, and Namur, and another of one hundred thousand to 
act as a field army. 

The United Service Magazine is highly specialised this 
month. In “The Triple-Gun Turret” Mr. W. R. Bennett 
deals with the effect of the device on naval architecture. 
The second instalment of “ The First Two Battles of Plevna” 
and “The Campaign on the Yorktown Peninsula” are also 
highly technical, as is “The Aerial Scout: Dirigible or 
Aeroplane ?” A more general article is Lord Percy's “ On 
Methods of Writing Military History.” Though there is no 
doubt another side to this as to most questions, we cannot 
help feeling a great deal of sympathy with Lord Percy's 
spirited, not to say trenchant, attack on what we may term the 
academic method. Lord Percy ends with the following very 
true remarks :— 


“ Of late years some of the finest pictures of war have been given 
us by a civilian writer, Trevelyan, in his works on Garibaldi. It 
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Mr. GEORGE GLENDON has been singularly fortunate in the | of immense speed, the ecstasy of superhuman achievement, Th 
opportunity of his literary début, the publication of his aerial | yeturn journey from the Pole through a series of tremendo : 
romance practically coinciding with the great exploits of | blizzards is finely told. But while he can pile excitement - 
M. Paulhan and Mr. Grahame-White. But coincidences of | excitement and horror on horror, he has not begun . 
this sort, while they help to give books a good start, will | think out the moral and psychological developments of the 
never confer abiding vitality on indifferent work. Now The | possession of these tremendous powers on successful inventors 
Emperor of the Air is far from being a first-rate story. In | and their victims. At one moment he conveys the impression of 
the quality of circumstantial plausibility and logical coherence | the utter demoralisation of the civilised world in the presence 
it is only intermittently successful. As a narrative, again, | of such a portent as this irresistible demon of the air. At 
Mr. Glendon’s story compares unfavourably in the matter of | the next we are given to understand that life goes on just as 
sustained interest with those of Jules Verne and other repre- | jt did before its appearance. So too we are asked to believe 
sentatives of the school of scientific adventure. His humour | that a man who cheerfully acquiesces in the wholesale 
is of a primitive nature, his sentiment is conventional, and | slaughter of innocent men, women, and children can be at 
his style efficient rather than distinguished. The book would | the same time a genial sentimentalist. In fine, Mr. Glendon 
have been immensely improved if it had been severely | knows a good deal about machinery and the attitude of men 
edited and in parts rewritten. Yet with all its crudities | towards machinery. Of the relations of human beings inter 
and imperfections it reveals a promise which, if Mr. | ge he has still almost everything to learn. 
Glendon is capable of self-criticism, may one day result 
in satisfying achievement. For Mr. Glendon has not only an 
adequate technical equipment and familiarity with machinery, 
but he writes about engines with an infectious enthusiasm. 
The picture of the friendless little Italian Lonari, who has influence that must be exerted by the immoral sophistries of 
invented a wonderful new petrol-motor, but is utterly unable, | “4"™ Veronica.” We are very glad to be able to notice a 
through lack of funds and push, to put it on the market or aor tg Mr. Wels which & fee Sem mgee. Be Polly 
convince the experts, rivets our attention at the outset. | ** °F acheter ef Sie. mar, nant = SES 6° Sane weak 
= amish dain tebe, Gon tenete oll o valentin cemnetsiod the went the beginning of the present book Mr. Wells almost lays himself 
gets into the hands ofar y Pp , the wors : 
: z : 4 sss open to the charge of sameness. We have again the linendraper’s 
type of Soho lounger, but -" extricated from his embarrass- “hand,” his thoughts, hopes, and longings; and although the 
ments by the fortunate intervention of Hans Kreutzer, a language in which Mr. Polly clothes them is far more grandilo- 
German-American, who unites apparently boundless wealth quent than that of either of the former heroes, his aspirations 
with extreme Anarchist views. He has invented a wonderful | go almost the same. The later developments of his story, how- 
airship, which is being constructed in a rocky mountain gorge ever, are different. Like some other of Mr. Wells’s heroes, Mr. 
in the heart of Spain, and all he wants to enable him to start | Polly appears to drift into matrimony, and his marriage is a 
on his aerial campaign of vengeance against autocrats, pluto- | complete failure. Whether any one of his character would be 
crats, and officials is an ideal mvtor-engine. The moment he | capable of the magnificent crime of arson which he so success- 
sets eyes on Lonari’s model at an exhibition in London he | fully accomplishes may be doubted. The scene as described 
realises that he has found what he wants. A bargain is sson | by Mr. Wells is of the most graphic interest. The reader almost 
struck, and Lonari, himself a man with many grievances, | hears the flames roar, and would himself like to shake into 
enthusiastically associates himself with the policy of his new | quicker movement the deaf and dilatory old lady who is rescued 


patron and patroness. Kreutzer, it should be explained, has by Mr. Polly. The account of his disappearance and subsequent 
desertion of his wife is not quite convincing. Surely he would have 


so far succeeded in keeping his plans secret by playing a : ~— : 
double game. At one place he has a factory for building | pn NEN — r= naee evs enn ee 
ordinary dirigibles. But tbat is only a blind. In his eyecnionym. But he gives bis ul name, whieh, tony Sele 
. . : , is not a usual one, without any thought of being traced, and sure 
| mountain fastness he has, with the aid of the best mechanics - eyet, 
. ° Peet enough he never is traced. In the encounter between Mr. Polly and 
of all nations—who are also outcasts, pariahs, and criminals— : pe a . 
ed hi ial airshi a the mentally deficient “Uncle Jim,” Mr. Wells presents the 
opmpieks tty aes a gp png Ragller ogadory the new peculiar horror of madness with extraordinary vividness. In the 
engine is finished he starts off with his wife and S chosen end Uncle Jim steals Mr. Polly’s clothes, and contrives to be 
ee his voyage of vengeance. The ‘Zara,’ as the ship drowned in them, whereupon his wife hears of it and sets up in 
is called after his wife, reminds one of the heroes of Mid- | business on the proceeds of his life insurance. Mr. Polly goes to 
Victorian romance. She is a very Admirable Crichton of | see her, and in a scene full of sardonic humour Mr. Wells depicts 
machines,—infinitely stronger, swifter, and more beautiful than | the intense anxiety of both parties that Mr. Polly should remain 
any of her rivals. And she is equipped with lethal weapons | dead to the world. The book is full of excellent examples of 
and explosives which render her by fur the most powerful | the author's mordant humour. Mr. Polly’s account of a certain 
engine of destruction in the world. Hence Kreutzer has no | type of cultured American tourist is extremely graphic. At the 
difficulty in carrying out his schemes of vengeance. He | moment the hero is settled at Canterbury, and this is how he 
destroys the House of Lords, wipes out Wall Street, and | reproduces the remarks which he overhears a young lady make to 
annihilates tyrannical Russian Governors with such ridiculous | ® friend near the Christchurch Gate :— 
ease that he has already begun to weary of destruction when | “Now, does this Marlowe monument really and truly matter? 
the Great Powers combine to overthrow one whom they | We've no time for side shows and second-rate stunts, — 
hei tte f hi We want just the Big Simple Things of the place, just the 
regard as their common enemy ; and in virtue of his depend- | Broad Elemental Canterbury Praposition. What is it saying 
ence on a base on terra firma, he is obliged to combine defensive | to us? I want to get right hold of that, and then have tea m 
| 


































The History of Mr. Polly. By H. G. Wells. (T. Nelson and 
Sons. 2s. net.)—We felt it a duty to speak plainly of the 























































with offensive operations. The whereabouts of his mountain | the very room that Chaucer did, and hustle to get that four- 
factory is betrayed to the French, and he is summoned back | “8>teen train back to London. <2 ns 
by wireless messages from the North Pole, to which he has | There is not a person of the drama about whom it is possible 


gone on a mere pleasure-trip of discovery, to the assistance of | ° °4re in De Soest, 2 is Cites teh the — pone ped 
his colony of mechanics. Hundreds of thousands of gallant his hero with affection, but the reader will find this sam 


in character and ideals far below the level of either of his 


i 
* The Emperor of the dir, By George Glendon, London: Methuenand Co. [6s.] | prototypes. 
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ante Novets.—A Pilgrimage of Truth. By D. G. Peto. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—Here we have the adventures of 
English folk who are shipwrecked on the Moroccan coast and fall 
into the hands of a local Raisuli—The IUustrious Prince. By E. 
phillips Oppenheim. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A clever tale 
of politics in the near future. Japan is to break with us unless we 
have conscription.———Caprice : her Book. By Dorothy Senior. 
(A. and C. Black. 6s.)—A book with something of the “ Cranford” 
quality in it; a slender story with some very good matter.——A 
Wild Intrigue. By Hew Scot. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)— 
A very ingeniously constructed story of a Nihilist plot. Vera, 
who is ita chief agent, is most picturesque. 


ReaD 



















sOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
geserved for review in other forms,] 


Puritanism and Art. By Joseph Crouch. (Cassell and Co. 
12s. 6d. net.) —Mr. Crouch describes his book as “ An Inquiry into 
s Popular Fallacy,” the fallacy being a common belief that 
Puritanism is hostile to art. We may say at once that what he 
bas written is well worth reading, and, further, that if all Puritans 
had been or were of Mr. Crouch’s temper in the matter of art the 
book need never have been written at all. But there have always 
been, and probably always will be, Puritans and Puritans—the 
Rev. Silvester Horne even claims the author of “Moll Flanders” 
as an “eminent Puritan”—John Milton is the type of one class 
and William Prynne of another. The Prynne class is little in 
evidence; it is mostly inarticulate ; but it certainly exists. If the 
pronounced hostility to art has disappeared, the indifference to 
it, the wilful ignorance of all that concerns it, still exist, and they 
have at bottom some connexion with a certain set of ideas on morals 
and religion. As to the historical aspect of the matter, we do not 
quite understand Mr. Crouch’s position. Sometimes he seems to 
set up a defence that reminds us of the special pleading of a bygone 
time —he did not do it; he was right in doing it. Here are 
Mr. Crouch’s own words :—*“ Certain forms of art had become 
identified with certain forms of belief which the Puritan believed 
to be false; and for this reason he acquiesced, and at times assisted 
in their destruction, not from any hatred of art, but because he 
believed that in particular forms it had become the symbol or 
badge of error.” As a matter of fact, the Ordinance of 1643 which 
Mr, Crouch quotes is conclusive. All crucifixes, crosses, images 
and pictures of any one or more persons of the Trinity, or of the 
Virgin Mary, and all other images and pictures of saints or super- 
stitious inscriptions “‘ were to be defaced.” But such pictures, &c., 
of any “dead person which has not been commonly reputed or 
taken for a saint ” were to be respected. This sounds to us alittle 
edd. St, Hugh of Lincoln ought to have turned the image of the 
Virgin out of the chapel of Godstow Nunnery and left tho Fair 
Rosamund. Further on we read that “the famous statue of the 
Virgin at St. Mary’s Oxford was allowed to remain.” Possibly; 
for it was in the year before the issuing of the Ordinance that one of 
Lord Saye and Sele’s soldiers “ discharged a brace of bullets at the 
stone image of Our Lady over the church St. Maerie’s parish, and 
at one shot shooke off her hed, and the hed of her child which she 
held in her right arme.” 


















































The Marriage Ventures of Marie-Louise. By Max Billard. 
Translated by Evelyn, Duchess of Wellington. (Eveleigh Nash. 
12s, 6d. net.)—It is doubtful, hardly doubtful some might say, 
whether this book was worth writing, or, when written, worth 
translating. The life of a woman so commonplace, so heartless, 
and generally so uninteresting would not have been worth record 
but for the fact that she occupies, and must occupy, a place in 
history. It is one of the disadvantages of Monarchy that some 
quite insignificant persons are made prominent by the institution. 
As we have many reasons for being quite content with it on the 
whole, we can put up with even worse things than this book. It 
is evidently the result of careful study, and is sufficiently read- 
able, the subject once taken for granted. Of course there are 
morals to be drawn from the story. It begins with an infamous 
bargain. Whether Marie-Louise could in any case have become 
an estimable character may be doubted; but her first marriage 
may be said to have sealed her fate. Nor are these arrange- 
ments wholly out of date. Now and then we have a gleam of 
genuine light, in the character of Méneval, for instance. He 
was in her suite when she left France, and remained for some 
time, and contrived somehow to be dutiful to her while he was 
faithful to Napoleon. 


























‘ Annual Charities Register and Digest. With an Introduction by 
tara (Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)—The subject of Mr. 
‘h’s introduction is “How to Help Cases of Distress.” Mr. 








Loch directs attention to branches of his subject which such books 
as this do not always deal with: (1) Provident agencies; (2) the 
working-class charities, agencies which have the advantage of a 
knowledge of the circumstances. After some preliminary remarks, 
he takes the Poor Law and its administration. Some questions 
on outdoor relief are discussed. The legal responsibility of 
relatives is stated, and special cases of disability, as inebriates, 
&c., are treated of. Altogether, this introduction is a most careful 
and complete guide in the work of relief, and gives additional 
value to the details of the Register and Digest, 


Burdeti’s Hospitals and Charities. By Sir Henry Burdett. 
(Scientific Press. 10s. 6d. net.)—Sir Henry Burdett continues to 
urge on the work in which he has already accomplished so much, 
regularity and economy in the management and general outlay 
of charitable institutions. That something remains to be done is 
evident from the remarkable differences which still exist. Take 
hospitals, and we find that in London the average cost of those to 
which medical schools are attached is 5s. 6d., the highest figure 
being 6s. 7jd., the lowest 4s. 9d. In the United Kingdom it is 
very nearly 4s, In the United States the average is 7s. 6d., with 
&@ maximum of 9s. 10d. and a minimum of 5s. 5d. In Australasia 
the average is 3s. 9d. Sir Henry Burdett gives, and is quite right 
in giving, a chapter to home and foreign missions. That he 
may do good by urging financial reform in this quarter is more 
than likely, but we cannot but think that he is going beyond his 
province when he begins his review of the matter by saying that 
reports from travellers and residents in foreign countries “tend 
to discourage, rather than otherwise, gifts to Foreign Missionary 
Societies.” This is not the place to argue the matter, but we 
would recommend to Sir Henry Burdett a little pamphlet contain- 
ing the opinions of great Indian statesmen on this subject. The 
writer of this notice docs not pretend to any special knowledge, 
but a long experience has shown him that the best kind of 
traveller does not sneer at missions. 


The Light of Egypt. By Robert de Rustafjaell. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—This book is scarcely equal to its 
appearance. We gather from the title-page that The Light of 
Egypt comes from “recently discovered predynastic and early 
Christian records,” and the first chapter is entitled “The Manu- 
scripts and the Circumstances of their Discovery.” We did not 
expect to be told about “predynastic manuscripts,” but it was a 
surprise to find that what the author purchased were “seven 
Coptic volumes, a Greek codex of vellum, a dozen Greek papyri 
with fragments, and a book in the Nubian language.” It was not 
a surprise at all to learn that the place of origin is by no means 
certain, The papyri are of the sixth century, and refer to 
secular affairs; the Greek codex and the Coptic MSS. are 
ecclesiastical, the chief being the apocryphal narrative of 
the Descent into Hell. In view of this, we do not see the 
relevance of chap. 2 with its account of the Egyptian Stone Age, 
nor of chap. 3 carrying on the history to the Christian era; the 
book ought to have begun at chap. 4. But the irrelevant portion 
is by far the most interesting. The ecclesiastical matter is as 
poor in character as such things commonly are. This dces not 
make them less acceptable to Mr. Rustafjaell. Their tendency is 
to depreciate Christianity, and of that “section of belief known as 
the Christian religion” our author has no high opinion, though 
he allows that “the pure teachings of Western European 
Christianity ” have resulted in noble action. However, we are not 
concerned to defend Christendom against Mr. Rustafjaell. It 
would have been well if he had given tho name of the “ London 
newspaper” from which ho quotes a very bitter attack on the 
British administration in Egypt. There are newspapers and 
newspapers in London, 





The Civil War in Dorset. By A. R. Bayley, B.A. (Barnicott 
and Pearce, Taunton. 10s. 6d. net.)—This isa book which deserves 
high commendation. It sets an excellent example. A similar 
volume might very advantageously be put together for every 
county, or, at least, for all where the war was actively carried on. 
We cannot have too many details in a story of such transcendent 
importance, We may take as an instance the fight of Lyme Regis 
as it is related by combatants on both sides. The Royalist 
account is somewhat meagre; it was indeed a disastrous failure 
on the part of Prince Maurice, who was in command. The 
Parliamentary diarist, on the other hand, gives us a most 
interesting narrative. Lyme Regis has every reason to be proud 
of the affair. Not the least heroic among the combatants were the 
women, who carried ammunition to the fighting men and served 
in other ways with enthusiastic courage. They had the defect of 
their virtues, if they tore to pieces an old Irishwoman who was 
left behind when the siege was raised. 
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Corrwall, by 8. Baring-Gould, has been added to the series of 
“Cambridge County Geographies ” (Cambridge University Press, 
1s. 6d.), and will not fail to keep up the reputation of that 
excellent series. This is, on the whole, a land of small farms, but 
not of small freeholds. Of occupying owners there are but 9°7 per 
cent., as against 33 in Surrey. Of special cultures the flower- 
farming in Scilly is the most interesting. It is favoured by 
climate and the seaweed manure, which may be had for the 
gathering. 


The Passion Play of Ober Ammergau. Translated from the 
German, with an Historical Introduction, by Montrose J. Moses. 
(Siegle, Hill, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—The introduction is interest- 
ing, but it would be more useful if it were a little more plainly 
expressed. The translation, we take it, is not all that it might be. 
“The Passion Play had an enemy around 1810”; “ favourable 
governmental discrimination ” is a curious phrase. We have also 
the text of the play and a list of the actors of 1890 and 1900. 
“Lang” is a prominent name, nine acting in 1890, and seven in 
1900. Buta very large proportion of the villagers, seven hundred 
in all, take part. 


A Woman’s Guide to Paris. By Alice M.Ivary. (James Nisbet 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This little book, apparently of American 
authorship (we are told that “in America it is not the custom for 
a woman to eat in restaurants except under male chaperonage”), 
looks as if it might be very useful. It tells the reader where she 
can most conveniently live, what she will have to pay, and what 
she can see,—also wo are told about the woman’s wants and 
what the woman may or may not do; she may not smoke, for 
instance, in a restaurant, if she is alone. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——~@~— 


Aked (C. F.), The Lord’s Prayer, cr 8vo (Revell) net 
Aulard (A.), The French Revolution, 1789-1904, 4 vols. 8vo (Unwin) each net 
Bergquist (N. W.), Swedish Folk Dances, 4to (G. Philip) net 
Briggs (M. 8.), In the Heel of Italy, 8vo A, Melrose) net 
Brown (A.), Country Neighbours, cr 8vo ... ...(Constable) 
Brown (D. K.), The Duke's Price, cr 8vo ° ...(Constable) 
Caffin (C. H.), The Story of Dutch Painting, 8vo (Unwin) net 
Cantley (E.), The Diseases of Infants and Children, 8vo (Shaw & Sons) net 27 
Carrington (H.), Eusapia Palladino and her Phenomena (T. W. Laurie) net 
Cox (J. C.), The Parish Registers of England, 8vo (Methuen) net 
Davis (J. F.), Bank Organization, 8vo ...{I. Pitman) net 
Dealey (J. Q.), Sociology, cr 8vo (Harrap) net 
Doughty (H. M.), Chronicles of Theberton, 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Drysdale (C. V.), Foundations of Alternate Current Theory (E. Arnold) net 
Edwardes (T.), Lift-Luck on Southern Roads, er 8vo (Methuen) 
Eggleston (G. C.), History of the Confederate War, 2 vols. (Heinemann) net 
Erskine (Mrs. S.), A Royal Cavalier: Ruyert, Prince Palatine...(Nash) net 
Foote (M. H.), The Royal Americans, cr 8vo (Constable) 
Gibbs (P.), Intellectual Maneions, 8.W., cr 8vo... wer: & Hall) 
Gillet (T. W.), The Coasting Pilot, 12mo. (J. Griffin) net 
iray (C. E.), Experimental Object Lessons, cr 8vo... ...(Revell) net 
Gummere (A, M.), The Quaker in the Forum, cr 8vo 
Hall (8.), Dr. Duncan of Ruthwell, cr Svo 
Hardy (I. D.), tw Silent Watchers, er 8vo 
Holbrook (F.), The Children’s Hiawatha, cr 8vo. 
Hopkins (E. ay Lydia: a Novel, cr 8vo (Constable) 
How (F. D.), A Memoir of Bishop Sir Lovelace Tomlinson Stamer, 8vo 
(Hutchinson) net 
Howard (K.), The Cheerful Knave, cr 8Vvo ...... qasenseanpensnanasanonniiainn (S. Paul) 
Hunt (V.), The Wife of Altamont, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 
Jaffray (R.), The Two Knights of the Swan, Lohengrin and Helyas, cr 8vo 
(Putnam) net 
Johnson (A. 8.), Introduction to Lanes od SOD ccccscseen anpecenees (Harrap) 
Kaye (W. M.), The Duke’s Vengeance, Cr 8V0 .........000000008 seseeeee- (Greening) 
Kernahan (Mrs. C.), Under Seal of the } ae eng cr 8vo .........(Everett 
Knipe (E. B. and A, A.), Little Mises Fales, cr 8vo 
Laurie (A. P.), Greek and Roman Methods of Painting, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Lewis (B.), Medical Vademecum in German and English, 8vo (Churchill) net 
Love the Singer, by F. M. C., 12mo. pe ne 
Macmillan (F. P). Outlines of Burglary Insurance, cr 8vo i Wisden} ne 
Markino (Y.), “A nese Artist in London, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 
Mayo (I. F.), Recollections, 8vo . .-+-(J. Murray) net 
Meyer (F. W.), Rock and Water Gardens, 8vo (Newnes) net 
Miller (G. H.), Dreams: their Scientific and Practical Interpretations, 
cr 8¥0 (T. W. Laurie) net 
Tott (F. W.), Sy hilis of the Nervous System, roy 8vo (H. Frowde) net 42/0 
Painton (G. e Territorial Quarter master’s Guide, 1€mo (W. Clowes) 2/6 
Prideaux (E. Py ) and Shafto (G. R, H.), Bosses and Corbels of Exeter 
Cathedral, roy 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 7/6 
Punshon (E. R) ), The Glittering Desire, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Ramanathan (P.), Twentieth Century Tamil mer roy 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 29/0 
Ruesell (E.), Jesus of Nazareth in the Light of To- aay, cr 8vo (Headley) net 6/0 
Saintsbury (G.), History of English Prosody, Vol. IT ea net 15/0 
f£andys (J. E.), Orationes et Epistolae Cantabrigienses, 1876-1901, 4to 
( Macmillan) net 10/0 
&chwann (D.), The Book of a Bachelor, cr 8V0......s.cssseeeseeeeeee-( Heinemann) 6/0 
Scott (E. C.), The Fall of a Saint, er 8v ea uy 6/0 
Seidenadel (C. W-). — First Grammar of the Language Sigken - 4. 
Bontox Igorot, 4 K. Paul) net 20/0 
Selections from State a of Governcrs-General of india Vols. I. and 
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il., 8v0 ( Constable) net 21/0. 


(E, Mathews) net 2/6 
Storrie (J.), Lordon "Borderlan a and other Pcems, cr Svo (A. ee net 2/6 
Tearle (C.), Rambles with an Amcrican, Evo (Mills & Boon) net 10/6 
‘Tyrrell (E. ys Scuth African Spayshots for E nglish Girls...(Gay & Hancock) 3/6 
Vance (J. I.), Tendency, cr 8vo (Oliphant) net 3/6 
Warges iF. L.), Our nvisible Supply, How to Obtain, Parts I. and II. 

r 8vo a we Fowler) each net 3/6 
Watts On. 8. , Natben Eurke, cr §vo (Macmillan) 6/0 
Weigall (A, E. P.), Guide to the Antiquities of Upyer Egypt mar, | net 7/6 
Wood (W.), ‘k Corner of Spain, cr Svo (Nash) net 5/0 
Young (W. H.), Fundamental Eheser: ms of the Differential Calculus, 8vo 

(Camb, Univ. Press) net 2/6 





LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 





a 


Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment 


REDFERN 





Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 


Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





a 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


National Provident Institution 


a 





Incr 
Decreased Expense Ratio 
A high rate of Interest 
A tow rate of Mortality 
and good Bonus Prospects. 
Write for a out. to 
_ 48 © GRACECHURCH sT REET, | LONDON. 


Total Funds over £15,000,000, 


ANCE FIRE, including LOSS OF 
INSUR PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 


HEAD (1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
LIMITED. OFFICES 2.28 Lombard Street, LONDON 


ANNUITIES. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA. 
Funds ... £6,740,752. Annual Income ... £1,598,246 
Amount required to purchase an Annuity of £100 per annum, poyable half- 
yearly, in the Sun Life of Canada, in comparison with other British Offices :— 
MALE LIVES. 
Age 55. “E08 65. a “Eig 
SUN OF CANAD £1,214 4 
Average of ~ British Offices... 1,507 
FEMALE LIVES. 
Age 55. Age 65. Age 75. 
SUN OF CANAD £1,335... 992 .. £669 
Average of ~ —4 British Offices... 1, a. «Ce ee 
For full information apply—SIDWELL even, Sun Life of 
Canada Co., 93 Queen V Victoria Street, E.C. 


THE DECREPIT HORSE TRAFFIO 
The R.S.P.C.A.’s 711th CONVICTION. 


At Rochester Police Court on Tuesday, May 3rd, four men 
were convicted and fined £1 and £1 is. 6d. costs; £2 and 
£1 1s. 9d. costs; £1 and 13s. 6d. costs; and 5s. and 
13s. 6d. costs respectively for travelling a horse in & 
lame and totally unfit condition. The horse was being 
sent to London for shipment to the Continent. 

The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which has for 
many years fought single-handed against the cruclties tco often involved in this 
deplorable traffic, receives no part of the penalties arising out of such prosect- 
tions, The Council, therefore, need every —_ to enable them to continu 
their work, which is both educational -_) unitiv: 


ARD. ‘G. FAIRHOLME, 
105 Jermyn Street, S.W. Secretary 


HAMPTON S 


Blinds and 
Lace Curtains. 














For illustrations of best values 
see Hamptons’ Catalogue, sent free. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


Hampton & Sons, Ltd., have no connection whatsoever with 
any other Furnishing House. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.0. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 





DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 

——by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


iwcOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax Is 
jot payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 


Pull particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
wnd Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 











Company’s Odices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
“The First —and still 
Six-Cylinder— the best.” 


45 H.P. 6 Cyl. 
NOISELESS 


NAPIER NAPIER 
NAPIER NAPIER 


Chassis, with Tyres =- = £655. 
Referring to the R.A.C, test of this model, the 
Sketch, March 2nd, 1910, speaks of “the wonderful 
flexibility, efficiency, and economy of Napier cars.” 


Ss. F. EDGE, Ltd., 
BRITISH i4 et Street, 
BUILT. 


THREE YEARS’ 
GUARANTEE. 





ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 
Preserves the Hair. 
Beautifies the Hair. 
Prevents Scurf and Baldness, 
Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND'S, 67 Hatron Garpen, Lonpow, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
ORIENT CRUISE FOR WHITSUNTIDE. 


TO 





PORTUGAL By Twin-screw Steamer ‘OTRANTO,’ 
pe ISLANDS 12,124 tons Register. 

‘AIN ; 
MOROCCO, and Leaving LONDON {13th May, 
GIBRALTAR Arriving back 30th May. 


17 Days for 15 Guineas and upwards. 


NORWAY. 


The 8S. ‘OMRAH’ and ‘OPHIR?’ will make a series of Cruises to 
BORWAY qommencing 24th June, 15th and 3th July, 13th and 
ugus 





—_——_ 
Managers F. GREEN & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, 
{Inbenson: ANDERSON & CO. London. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., 
or to the West End Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 





BrtisH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 





mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 

hn estate, where judicious investment will return from % to 0% .— ‘or 

Thine re write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
rteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G. H. 

Falam, Esq., “ Ortygia,” Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Rev, Hugh Hooper, 
John’s tory, North Vancouver. 








(vin SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 
EXAMINATI 


N. 
JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS in certain Departments (18-19}), 16th June. 
x... date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. The 
nst be made on forms to be obtained, with puticulars, from the SECRETARY, 


Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W, 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


S ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from ROME.—TO LET, 
e FULLY FURNISHED, with excellent, trustworthy servants, Heated 
throughout with hot-water radiators. Every room faces South, and has 
magnificent views over Roman Campagna and famous Tivoli Waterfalls,—For 
particulars apply to Mrs. HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


(\ORNWALL—LADY WISHES TO LET WELL- 
. FURNISHED HOUSE for two months or jongee. Excellently situated 
queen, Geek con and shea’ bening cad Gitte Mas oat ta ee 

\ . Near golf —Quarry, 











N UNICH.—FURNISHED FLAT TO LET for July and 

August. Good servant left. Special Wagner, Mozart, and Strauss 
Operas given Cay these two months, Within easy distance of Oberammergau. 
—Apply, DAVENPORT, Helmtrudenstrasse 11/3, Munich. 


A N IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEMEN.— 

BLOOMSBURY HOUSE CLUB, Established 1881, has REMOVED to 
larger premises in an unique position, central but quiet. Handsome lounge, 
library, study, billiard-room, &c. Heated throughout. Lawn tennis, Bed- 
rooms, including baths, &c., from 7s. 6d. weekly. Night porter.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, & to 38 Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C, 

















JRIVATE LIBRARY —Bagieheen, who wishes to form 
a large Private Library, would glad to hear from owners of old 
Libraries who are willing to sell. He is especially desirous of acquiring 
Collections of old English yy and Foreign Early Printed Books, He would also 
purchase a Collection of English or French Coloured Prints, if almost 
complete.—Address full particulars to “E, M.,” Box 416, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Strect, Stra: d, London, W.C. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
|. been WALES COUNTIES TRAINING COLLEGE 
COMMITTEE. 








APPOINTMENT OF HOUSE-MISTRESS, 





The Training College Committee py to receive applications for the 
position of House-Mistress at the new Hostels to be opened in connection with 
their College at Bangor iv October next.—Full particulars as to duties may be 
received on application to the PRINCIPAL at the Normal College, Bangor, 
Commencing salary, £80. 

Applications, accompanied with not more than three recent testimonials, to 
be forwarded to the undersigned not later than the 18th day of May. 

Normal College, Bangor. EVAN R. DAVIES, Secretary. 
patented BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND, 

DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


WANTED, a LECTURER (especially qualified in MATHEMATICS). Must 
be a Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge University. Duties to commence early 
in September. Salary at the rate of £220 per annum, 

Application forms, which may be obtained of the undersigned, are to be 
returned not later than May Lith, T. W. BRYERS, 

15 John Street, Sunderland, Education Department. 


TNNHE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


The BELFAST COMMISSIONERS under the Irish Universities Act, 1209, 
will proceed at an early date to the APPOINTMENT of a PROFESSOR OF 
ENGINEERING, 

Information as to salary and other terms of this appointment. may le 
obtained from ARTHUR JAFFR, 

Queen's University, Belfast. Secretary to the Coinmissioners. 

(N.B.—Canvassing of individual Commissioners, directly or indirectly, will 
be considered a disqualification.) 


(SORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTED, 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


WANTED in September next, a HEAD-MISTRESS for the Truro Coun‘y 
School for Girls. Commencing ealary, £200 per annum.—Form of application 
and further particulars, on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, 
may be obtained from the undersigned, to whoin all applications must be scut 
on or before the 26th May, 1910, F. KR. PASCOE, 

Education Office, Truro, Secretary to the County Committee, 

26th April, 1910, 
ARCHFIELD SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, N.B.— 

4 HEAD-MASTER WANTED for this Day-Boarding and Boarding School. 
Must have expericnce and be qualified to teach higher subjects and take charzo 
of organised Physical Training and Games. Salary and free house with aceom- 
modation for 20 Boarders.— Application, with copies of testimonials, to be lodred 
on or before the 4th May curt. with GEORGE R. MURRAY, Secretary, 
Municipal Buildings, Helensburgh. 


UXiversity COLLEGE, READING. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSICS, 


The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a Professor of Physics. 
Particulars can be obtained on application to the REGISTRAR. The 
Professor must be prepared to enter upon his duties at the beginning of the 
new Session in October next. 


M\HE GOVERNORS of the NORTHERN POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE, Holloway, London, INVITE APPLICATIONS 
for the positions of EVENING LECTURERS in ENGLISH and in GEOLOGY, 
to commence duties in September next. Applicants must possess a Degree 
from a recognised University or its equivalent. 
Applications must be received (on forms to be obtained from the SECR®- 
TARY) not later than 2lst May, 1910, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, Englefield Green 

b (University of London).—The GOVERNORS will shortly APPOINT a 
LADY as STAFF LECTURER IN FRENCH, who will be expected to come 
into residence in October.—Applications, with four copies of testimonials, 
should be sent by May 16th to the PRINCIPAL, from whom particulars 


may be obtained. 

OSSALL SCHOOL. 

The post of BURSAR is VACANT.—Candidates, who must be un- 
married, and under 45 years of age, should send in their applications before 
May 14th, 1910, to the HEAD-MASTER, Rossall Hall, Fleetwood, from whom 


all particulars may be obtained, 


OUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTERSEA, 
S.W.—WANTED in September next, a LADY as RESIDENT TUTOR, 
to assist in the teaching of Science and Nature Study. A University Degree 



































y: 
(or equivalent) is essential.—For particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
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IVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NORTH LIVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIBLS. 


The a EDUCATION COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS 
for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the North Liverpool High School for 
Girls, a new school which will be opened for the reception of pupils in 
September next. 

Candidates, who should hold a University Degree or its equivalent, must 
bave had experience in the work of Secondary Schools, 

‘The salary has been fixed at £200 = annum, 

Applications must be made on or before Friday, the 27th May, 1910, on forms 
which, together with full information as to the "of Bawcati may be obtained 
on application to JAMES G. LEGGE, cae. . +e 14 Sir Thomas 
Street, Liverpool. D R. PICKMERE, 

Clerk .. te teh Education Authority. 


-_— n UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
1 OLDS MIT HU S8’ COLLEGE: 
T TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


There will be VACANCIES in September, 1910, for LECTURERS (Women) 
in MATHEMATICS and NATURE-STUDY., Initial salary, for each, —_ 
£150 and £200, according to attainments and experience. t day for recei a 
of a plications, May 21st, 1910.—Further ag _ can be obtained from 
WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 5 


Berton MUNICIPAL DAY TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN, 


REQUIRED in September, a LECTURER in ENGLISH. Experience 
essential, Applicants should have Degree or equivalent, with Honours in 
English Language and Literature, and must be prepared to reside in the Canes 
ev Salary £115, rising by annual increments of £5 to £140, plus board and 
residence, 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a 
stamped, addressed envelope, and must be returned, accompanied by not more 
than three recent testimonials, not later than Wednesday, May 18th, 1910, 

Education Offices, ¥F, WILKINSON, 

Nelson Square, Bolton. Director of Education. 


YONCKERT PIANIST (ten years on Staff, Ladies’ College, 

J Sherborne) would VISIT SCHOOL in London or Country for FINISHING 
PiANOFORTE LESSONS.—Madame REGAN (A.R.A.M.), 16 Chatsworth 
Gardens, Acton Hill, W. 


\N ANAGER (Business or Technical) CHEMIST, educated 

in England, subsequently Research and Metallurgical and other 
Courses in America, DESIRES a CHANGE to a position where rapid advance- 
ment is possible. Has an all-round experience, including both works and 
office and sales management. Full particulars on request.—Address, “‘ H.,” 
Box 15, care of Chas. ‘Tayler’ s Advertisement Offices, 30 Fleet Street, E.C. 


{/NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 

1; Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
| an 4) Soeneee Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
sondon, &, 


ri\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 
































EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

« bates ~! PLACE, . STREET, W. 
rincipal—Miss M. J. TU KE, M.A, 

COURSE OF ari TIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 

Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board, 
The Some | is designed to furnish : raining for Women  Saatinny and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygien 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


U sev seerrs Se OF BIRMINGHAM. 
MARSHALL SCHOLARSHIP IN CLASSICS, 


A Marshall Scholarship in Classics of the value of £40 per annum for three 
years will be awarded at the fort Inter Arts Examination 
commencing June 13th, 1910, 

The Scholarship is intended for the benefit of students who desire to take a 
three years’ course of study in Latin and Greek in the School of Classics, com- 
me neing next October, and leading up to the M.A. Degree. 

Candidates are requested to send in their names to the “REGISTRAR on or 
before May 31st, together with a list of Greek and Latin books which they offer 
for examination in addition to = authors prescribed for the Intermediate 
Arts Examination in these su —— 

The Regulations for the Marshall Scholarship are given in the Syllabus, 

. 319, and Calendar, p. 422. Any further information may be obtained from 

-rofessor SONNEN ‘HEIN. 

The Scholarship is open to candidates of either sex. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
‘The Oaks, Behrens Estate, Fallowfield (formerly at Ashburne House), 
Warden—Miss SHEAVYN, 7 = for Women Students at the 
niversity. 
Vice-Warden—Miss M. E, PARKIN, B.A. 

The Hall, which stands in large private grounds and is near the University, 
will re-open in October with accommodation for 62 students. It receives 
those who are pame for Degrees or Courses in Arts, Science, Medicine, 
or Dentistry, and any other Faculty, and also Graduates engaged i in 
or studying for the University Diploma in Education, Fees for the Session 
(33 weeks), 40 to 50 guineas for study-bedrooms. A few single bedrooms at 
36 guineas. Most of the Entrance Scholarships at the University are open to 
Women as well as to Men.—Applications to the WARDEN. 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, CLIFTON, 
For all particulars apply Miss M. C. STAVELEY, M.A., The University. 
TINIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


There will be an EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in 
THEOLOGY, CLASSICS, and MATHEMATICS, beginning on WEDNESDAY, 
June 15th.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY of EXAMINATION s; 
University Offices, Durham. 























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home Schoo 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters  ~ F. Entire charge 
Children wi parents ane Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea,—For pectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 








I 
LAPHAM HIGH 
C Head-Mistress: Mrs. “Mes, WOODHOUSE. HOOL 


neAY SCHOOL TRUST, for. Be coumen. pis of eee GLELS’ PUBLIg 
“8. James,” , Claphar od iy deans 
Mrs. as BRUCE, “Motive.” W nt Nightiegle tne, Cy a 
Serer ates ina is Sk oP ee ee 
SECRETARY of the School. or from the 


OWELL’S SCHOOL, DEN BIG. 


The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
— 24th - pm: <4 “Se: “po ed Hall, London. will be held June nd 
© value oO! ese Scholarships is suc as to reduce all e 
ae = Fees to £20 and 4 £30 1 tively. mpenses for Boarding 
idates must be approved by the Govenors, 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD- -MISTRESS, 
Applications should be sent to the CLERK before June 18th, 
Denbigh, May 3rd, 1910. 


T. FELIX 8s Cc 
S SOUTH WOLD. 722 Os, 


Head- Mistress—Miss L LUCY SILCOX, 
House-Mistresses: 








Fawcett House—Miss DANIEL. 
St. Felix School stands in ten acres of grounds about a mile from the aeq on 
the bracing Suffolk coast. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL For GIRLS CO, LTD, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil. 
extensive grounds; Rs Cricket, Tennis, &. Head- -Mistress—Mis, 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant- Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews 
tus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. . 
The AUTUMN TERM COMMENC ES on FRIDAY, 23rd Se eptember, 


NCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 

ON-SEA. ———_ and bracing situation. House built for School; 
perfect sanitation. Large garden -~ playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathin- 
riding, hockey, and all games. ee for Universities, Oxford anj 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; rues Masters.—Ilustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOT 


| Pgeahachetbetmades SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


SUMMER TERM BEGAN MONDAY, May 2nd, 
Telephone: 7 Grayshott. 
For Prospectus apply to the Principel, Miss MACRAE MOIR, 


py SSS reees, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
SUMMER TERM, MAY 3xp to JULY 26rm. 


OOVE LEA, HOVE, BRIGHTON- 
First-class Shed Bn 30 Boarders, Tinely situated on Sea front, 
Large garden and nee -field. Sound all-round education. 
Principals :—Miss . B.A.Lond., and Miss MORTIMER, B.A. 
Hons.Lond. 


T HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton Colloge), and Miss POTTER. 


Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


r Rs SN) GIRLS SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
MMERSMITH, W.—The next EXAMINATION for POUNDATION 
SUHOLARSHIPS will be ‘ra on JULY 5th, 6th, & 7th. These a 
exompt the holders from the Bg of tuition fees.—Rezulations may 
obtained on application to the H MISTRESS at the School. 


ROADWATER HALL WORTHING, 
with a Branc’ h at 
LE PLEI AIB, DIEPPE. 
Thorough and consecutive At Mild climate, Large grounds. § 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON 


KELULFIEL D, RIPON. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE. LEE, M.A. 
Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 
odern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soil, 
‘Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


YBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOO SURREY.— 

This School is Strongly Recommended to those who wish for a healthy 

training of mind and body. Refined home. Good grounds, Position high, 

and one of the healthiest in England, Principal— E. DAWES, M.A, 
D.Lit.Lond., Classical Scholar, Girton, 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls, 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

‘ood -.— Special attention to development of character.—Principal: 
Stiss A. LYILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ 

(Registered). Pe ol, Whincroft, Crowborouzh. 


INDHEAD. — GIRLS’ PREPARATORY HOME 
SCHOOL. Large playground and gardens. Opens September under 
= opty toe EVERARD. 
for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
Bary eparatory School), Remenham, Hindhead. 


WANAGE.— LEESON HOUSE.—High-class modern 
School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. 300 ft. above sea level, in exclusive 
grounds of 42 acres. Careful physical culture and yams of outdoor life. 
Excellent ee Resident B.A, and Foreign Mistresses.—Particulam 
from HEAD-MISTR 


|} tee HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS. : - 
Het Mistees, ns one of aon ogee playing elds. —For Perustrsbed 
Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE, LAN CANON, Ms 
(Removed from Berlin 1867.) _Princi cipals: The Misses SIMON 
A. L. JANAU, B.So. aoe (Lond.\, Miss ETHELWYN UW. 
B.A.(Lond.) SUMMER COMMENCES MAY 7ra.—Anoual Review 
and Prospectus may be Sbtained. by applying to the PRINCIPALS. 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE. oem mn for Girls. Beautiful heal 4 
tion on the outskirts ? bmw wes Lime three minutes from the mo, erty Lee 
Miss VYNER (late 


by rail from Liv (la ead-Mistress of 
the "Wallasey Hick Schoo) For Pro “For Prospectus apply to the SECRETABT # 
the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard, 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
0 TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are repared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £55, 
Scholarships of om 24 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Loan Func — 
QT, MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
~ . Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(ate 





Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammer School, Leeds, and Principal of 

the Combeidige Training College). 

@) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 

FEES :—Students, £3 8s. to £6 6s. aterm, School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 


Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediseval and Modern Languages Tripos), 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), House- 

Mistrecs, Miss FLORENCE N, DAW, 
ectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING, 
AC.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to Free 
Tuition for two years. Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 

President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
incipal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Special attention to Languages, English, Art, and Music, 
rge grounds, 

Oilicers’ Daughters, 66 gs. a year. 














Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. a year. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
gapplied with qualified teachers. 

{EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing a8 a profession are received a» Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
bearranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon. and Rey, E, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


, ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE. 











ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Spe Terms for 
Mizisters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ORTHLANDS, LONDONDERRY.—NORTHLANDS 
, SCHOOL OF HOUSEWIFERY, organised by the Principals of Victoria 
High School, offers unique advantages for the Training of the Daughters of 
Gentlemen in House Management ; Diploma given by Department of Technical 
Instruction ; other Subjects can be arranged for.—Prospectus, SECRETARY. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils PP ed for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
S ll. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, NB. 


pe DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 


Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 














IGNOR FIORI, who has studied under leading masters 
such as Vincenzo De Sanctigs (Rome), Tullio Ramacciotti (principal 
Spoleto), Gactano Pascuili (Palermo),and Hans Becker (Leipzig), Conservatoire, 
. VES VIOLIN LESSONS in his London Studio, or at his private address. 
pecial interest taken in beginners. Individual method according to geome 
talents.—Apply for terns, &c., by letter to 27 Perryn Road, East Acton, W. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
AY. read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
STL AMMERING, TS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER, post-fre. — B. BEASLEY, Dept B., Tarrangower, 

Wesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 











He HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN. 
_ LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 
ee DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for special treatment, 
in beautiful country home. Under medical supervision, Education undertaken 
y eae ree Full particulars from Miss BEATRICE WICKINS, 


Brockfield, Wadhurst, Sussex. 
rascal 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


: GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonics, Blacksmiths’ work, 
» Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 








R#®FPrPt08Nn 8S CHO OL 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS, 


EXAMINATION takes place on TUESDAY, May 2ith, and two following 
days, for the purpose of electing to not less than five nor more than twelve 
Scholarships or Exhibitions, of the yearly value of £10 to £3).—Further 
particulars, School Club, School Office, Repton. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL. 


aie Sowsress, B.A, (Certificate of Distiaction in 
e cory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab, 
PREPARATION FOR UNIVERSITIES. ’ 

CITIZENSHIP COURSE. 

LEISURE-HOUR WORK, 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 

LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 9th and 10th, 

1910, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior Piatt) 

of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 

boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 

House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had 

from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master, 

















J FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 
on JUNE 15th to 17th, for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for 
ARMY, NAVAL CLERKESHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. 
Laboratories approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for 
boys from 8to 13, 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rey. A. J. GALPIN, D.D, 
N ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

2 TION, MAY Sist, JUNE Ist and 2nd.—One of £87, five or more of £50, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum, Faber Exhibition of £12 
awarded to Boy who does best in Examination. Council nominations, value £12 
per annum, may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholar- 
ship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 














j.PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
‘4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms are now 
open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 
ASTBOURNE COLLEG &K. 
‘4 _President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Asaistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physica! Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corpse. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. TERM BEGAN MAY 4ru. 


yYAKHAM SCHOOL. 
A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 

BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 

_ Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, Schoo! House, Oakham, Rutlind. 


BLeesosuy’s SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examina- 
tion on JUNE 16th and 17th. ‘Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the CLERK to GOVERNORS. 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 


Public School. Modcrate fees, Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 


at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev, W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 








—- 








| ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £30 to £20 in value, will be offered for 

competition in July next. EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will te 

awarded at the same time. 

_ Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


gtewscn SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on Jane 20th and July Ist. ~ 
Apply, School House, Ipswich. 





ay ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be HELD on JUNE 22nd, 23rd, and 24th to fill up not less than Seven 
Residertial and Three non-Residential SCHOLARSHIPS, and also some 
Exhibitions.—For particulars apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Deau’s 


Yard, London, 8.W. =F % 
SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Me‘ical Life. 
‘ 


ERKHAMSTED 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; succeseful prep. for 


Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. > 
NY EDBERGH 8 CH OO L. 


An EXAMINATION for open SCHOLARSHIPS, and for EXUIBITIONS 
reserved for the Sons of Clergymen and Officers, will BEGIN on JUNE 22n1.— 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 


RYPAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN DAY. 
Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 


_ For further particulars anply to HEAD-MASTER, _ 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities. TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, APRIL léra. 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantabd. 


f{\HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


Chairman of Governors, Colonel the Richt Honble. MARK LOCK WOO), 
C.V.0., M.P. EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 13rn. New 
Dining Hall and Workshop will be opened in September.—Apply to Rev. Cancn 
SWALLOW, Head. Master. 


I OUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 ina WELL-KNOWN 

PUBLIC SCHOOL.—A House-Master, having extra accommodation, 
is able to offer one or two of the above to desirable boys enteriny next 
September.—Box 415, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W “ 

















ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorouzh systematic 
education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to thiuk and 
observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably reepected, 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible, Experienced care of delicate boys, 
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OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS awarded for 
General Merit. Common Entrance Papers (June 30th—July Ist 
with higher Canes and Maths. Value £20-£60, One of £80 for Exceptio 
Merit. Also Exhibs, for Sons of Officers and of Clergy, £20. 
on September 16th, Age Somase for young boys.—Apply, Rev. W. C 
COMPTON, M.A., Head- 
DOVER COLLEGE JUNIOR SCHOOL.—A Preparatory Branch of the 
College, under management of Head-Master. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 and under, open to Boys under 15 


on y+ 4 Ist, will be held on JULY 12th and following days.—Apply HEAD- 
MAST. R, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 





————_______ 
ENGLAND or ABR 
see, 3, ana POTASH CHRIS ret | 
. and J. D avi an i 
the BEST SCHOOLS and Ni, having, & this counts retest 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their election ‘by 
sending (free of c prospectuses and full 4 
setablo = oe recommended  establishimeata, 
ease state the of pu e@ district ferred, 
AtSRe tis OF Séu0ots AND ToTORS 1m 
AND TUTORS, 
red clotis 2s. j post free, 2 + 2s. 6d, 700 Schools, 900 Iilueteati na 176 Pe 
. an ucation: ge 1 
London, E.G, Telephone: 6053 Central." | Cannon § Street, 


QoHooLs in 


hen wel ‘wating 





LENALMOND.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1910.— 

The Examination will be held on July 6th and 7th, Several Coe 
Scholarships ( from £60 to £20) will be offered. Also Three Clerical 
Scholarships of (for Sons ¢ Scottis awe Clergy) and probably three 
Clerical Eehibitions of £40. Age limit fifteen (on September 30th, 1910).— 
For further information apply to the Warden (Rev. Canon HYSLOP), Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Pert 


LAN DUDNO—TAN-Y-BRYN.—PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR pon. Established 1893. On Hill-side overlooking 
centre of the Sound education under best conditions of health.— 
LEONARD 4H. SDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.); CHARLES J, 
MONTGOMERY, M.A. (Oxon. ,) 


EWES.—Mr. C. W. PERFECT, B.A.Lond., PREPARES 


BOYS between 7 and 14 years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
ROYAL NAVY.—For Prospectus apply Southdown School, Lewes. 











HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


repared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
prec pam A to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


-, CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
L Rema 3 at eee Hous, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr. A. E. 
MURRBA JO ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Successes in 1909— 
Classical Sobolurshiye _~--- King’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
Scholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, We Weymouth College. 


FOREIGN. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

ss vis’ at o Bey for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
+ with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Ay eSITISHL CHAPLAIN, _ Dieppe. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or u wards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly _— pecial facilities for 

Music oy Singing, Organ, Violin, and once) Shetching, Art 

yy > for every form of et, enjoyment, 

Courses of "Practical rench Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England. .—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 

















espana, is 
CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. +, of the leading Schools, and every inf 
tion, re ee Lg hh OF CHARGE, Pleas san, orma- 
oe ages, vanait pre “GENCY. echool = 
esired. — UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGEN 
lished 1858. BNCY, 128 Regent 


__ Street, W. Estab 








ne, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel fort, with Hydro tages, E 
and inectricity. "Resident Fm 2 eth (M.D.) very Mind of Sate, hy Massage 


ge 
JANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at tte 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms owls by 
Lift from Bedroom floors, Resident nurses and attendants, 


ARTMOOR. Boarding i in Private House. Lovely 
situation 800 feet above sea level, close to moors, sat tints 
sitting-rooms if required. Meals served in dining- -room at se 
Stabling or motor-car room,—Apply, “‘ CANTAB,,” Middlecott, Lsingtat 
Newton Abbot, 8S. Devon. 














SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


The R.M.S, ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line Onion a nesty pe 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd's Entirely Devoted to Pleasure 


3 13s. 6d. _WHITSUNTIDE CRUISE, leavin Southamp- 
ton on Friday evening, May 13th, calling at COWES, FA AL MOUTH and 
DLEPPE, returning to Southampton on Tuesday morning, Ma 
£18 183.—ST. PETERSBURC (for Moscow), STOCKHOLM. COPEN. 
HAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, &c. June 2nd. 
£18 18s.—To the NORWEGIAN FJORDS and the NORTH CAPE, 


June 25th, 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Miss a leaves June lst 
for HOLLAND, its quaint canals, picturesque ¢, interesting towns, 
magnificent Museums and Art Galleries. Travel y ‘canal where possible, 
Small numbers. References exchanged.—Programmes from 
Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London, 











EAR PARIS (on high ground). 
HOME LIFE for FIFTEE GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 
DAILY CLASSES. Parisian atone. Mise SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 


Hugo, Chatou (8. -et-O. ) 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
pee 8 class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 
ken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
- Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended. —Apply, 46 Rue du 
WDocteur Blanche, Paris. 


.! WISSMOUNTAIN CHALET.—FRENCH PROFESSOR 
3 (Paris Degree, 10 years’ College experience) wishes to take 3 or 4 BOYS 
or YOUNG MEN for HOLIDAY INSTRUCTION, or prolonged study in French 
and Literature. Healthy situation {3 700 feet), bracing air, simple family life, 
English references.—Address Professor BR. NU SSBAUM, BRichemont, St, 
Légier, sur Vevey. 


ANNOVER, Sextrostrasse 7.—First-class HOUSE for 
the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Languages, Music, Painting.— 
Fraulein SCHIRMER, successor of F: raulein Rihmkorff, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to 
pang wn OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or at 
aro invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments, Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OROOLS and TUTORS. 
liable information will be supplied free of charge 
to rayon soa particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 

ments for boys and one at home and abroad, many of which they 

have yan 4 yoo 

162 OXFORD REET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
“FOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, —4\ a hee Schools Association. 

The Agence; lished for the perpeee of enabling Teachers to 
find work W HOUT UNNECESSARY COST. ll fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
turdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. _ 


‘NOMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally a Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced, THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pocer (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, Ww. 
Telephone: 1567 GeRRarD. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING BESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Conte, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with —o rr Sue, —MEDIC. &., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, —= w.c, Telographis 
Address: “ Triform, London.” Telephone Ne No, )e 









































PRIVATE | SOCIAL TOURS (Gentlemen & Gentlewomen), 
—HOLLAND, with its Canals, June 1; 2 fortnight. The DOLOMITES 
delightful driving tour), June 24. OBERAMMERGAU, with SALZKAM. 
LEKGUT (Upper Austria), July 29 Membership must be secured before June®)), 
The RHINE, SPAIN.—Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London, 








APPEALS. 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 


The following is an example of what may ensue in the dog after the “little 
necdle-prick.” It is abridged from the Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology, 
March, 1906. The object of the research—which was carried out at the Gordon 
College, Khartoum—was a certain febrile discase of the mule, Five dogs and 
four monkeys, besides various other animals, were used :— 

“Dog No, 2 was inoculated on January 23. In a few days it began to show 
signs of wasting, then the head became swelled and dropsical, and also 
the fore-legs and paws; later on this swelling disappeared, but the dog 
seemed very ill and weak, and thore was a thickening of the membrane of 
both eyes. Two days before its death it refused food and seemed very 
thirsty. On February 20 it died.’’ 


CONTRIBUTIONS to toe SOCIETY GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED. 

VHE JOINT COMMITTEE of the EAST END 

EMIGRATION FUND and CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY 

ask for HELP to send out the following families to Canada, where work is 
awaiting them :— 

“A, J."—A respectable young man of 26 with a wife and one child, anxious 
to emigrate because he has had to leave the firm for which he has worked for 
9 years through slackness of trade. Is unable to find work here and has work 
to go to ona farm in Canada, Expenses of Emigration, £22. 








“TR. W.”—A carman aged 28 with a wife and three children. Both man and 
wifo bear excellent characters. Man has a brother in Canada whom he wishes 
to join at farm work, Cost of Emigration, £27. 


“J. J."—A oye labourer of 29 with a wife and three children, Was 
invalided out of the Army during the South African War. Now quite strong; 
has subsequently worked for 7 years with same employer. Is now unable to 
find work here, and is going on to a farm in Canada. Character excellent. 
Cost of case, £28. 

“Ww. L.’—An engine fitter of very superior character ; is married, with two 
children. Cannot find sufficient work = to maintain his family. Has 
brother in Manitoba and work awaiting him there, Money still nooded om 
this case, £28, ee 
Contributions should be sent to the SECRETARY, 34 Newark St., Stepney, 5. E. 


govers ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The NEXT HALF-YEARLY ELECTION will be held on THURSDAY, 
May 26th, at the chenee Street Hotel, when 20 Infants will be elected,—vit4 
10 boys and 10 

The Chair will > taben at 11 o’clock precisely. 

Annual Subscriptions of half-a-guinea, or Life Subscriptions of five guiness, 
will entitle the donors to give one vote to 4 child on the list. 

JOHN HILL, Treasure 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., Secy. and Supt. 
_ Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinct 
of religion. President : His Girace the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman es 
Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGA 
are MUCH NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds 
16 St, James's Street, S.W.—Address ; The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage 
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TMPERIAL OANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


I $ and SUBSCRIPTIONS « REQUIRED, and. should 
wont wo the HONORARY TREAS TREASURER, Examination Hall, 
t, London, W.C. 








e—_~ 
SALE BY AUCTION. 
Offered with vaca voesat pormeniien. Ready for immediate 

SALE OF eo! < LL-BUILT Nn ae RES NCE CON. 

TAINING T N BOOMS, WITH EXTENSIVE AEDEN, GROUNDS, 
DITTON COURT’ ei WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 

THE GALOW,” 

a an dist. from ay station and sea-front t promenade.) 


LY heres MARK LIELL & SON will SELL at the 
0 





MART, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on FRIDAY, May 20th, 1910, at Lng 
CHARMING RESIDENCE situated as above, and com 
standing in its own delightful grounds, with well. stock 


foors = 
gardens, small Motor Garage, &c. May be viewed from 
ire ek Detailed particulars and py of sale, wi pee 
may be obtained of Messrs. FORBES & SON, Solicitors, os 


sinaisr of the AUCTIONEERS, Chief Offices, 124 Fenchurch Street, E.C 
ee 


TYPEWRITING. 


EWRITING OF EVERY DESORIPTION.— 
Articles, Stories, Novels, 10d. 1,000 words. Reduction over 50,000. 
Carbon copies 34. 1,000 words. Duplicating. Dramatic Work a Speciality. 
prompt return guaranteed. —~ oem testimonials,—_NORA 
seeertsON, 1 Pack ville Gardens, Iiford, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years, Tel.: 4858 Central. Well Educated, 
Trained, and rokata enced Workers supplied. Advice 

Bpociality. aby MATION gladly given on every branch of pa ae 
Apply 


HE TRIANGLE SEORETARIAL OrricEs 
PREPARE LADIES for all branches of 
ic coaching in Shorthand a speciality. Tenoeritine” 
ions, &c., weet —Terms and references on application, Sou 
Molton Street, W. Tel.: 1263 Gerrard. 






































ROWBOROUGH BEACON, SUSSEX.—HOME = 
REST and CONVALESCENCE, for those recovering from ogee, 
non-infectious illness, or overwork. e quiet and the ys air of Soom 
render it specially favourable for Rest Cure Cases.—Mre. DASHWOOD, Twy- 
ford House. Telephone: 42 Crowborough National. 
EK PILEPSY—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
-A few Vacancies in a Modern House at hae age Lancashire, specially 
cnctal and oqsipped f rs os of Gentlemen tna. 
and Nursing treatmen 
Lawn Tenni a Bowls, ne Paring 
§ Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
USTLESS SCHOOLS.—Use “ = = Forgas ” (Regd.) 
on all floors early in each vacation for “‘ weigh’ dust, not on! 
pi ae = also Ly all the iains = —- 
“sume ALLAYER™ CO CO., 165 Queen Victoria Street, E.C E.C. (Govt. Contractors.) 
WIDOWS, LEGATEES, EXECUTORS, 
AND _OTH THERS., 

You receive the fullest value for “Antique and Modern Silver Family Plate, 
Old Sheffield Plated Goods, Old Jewellery of ev ———— ti Diamonds 
aac ni Tua nerally, from the old-estab R. D. and 

‘ wy feck 0. 24), Gold and Seceanien, Wlet> Ue 
ire sire the the highest prices in cash, or make the most liberal offers. 


_ Befs.: Capital and Counties Bank. 


\LD FALSE ° TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Tee have | Most liberal offers by the t 

ia in the World .and J. ER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, rt. Capital and "Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
pemene vehing to metre SM wine Gold coy © the actaw 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, aoe < a of to provincial ba buyers. ae 


— v4 pre, wee per return, or offer 
Ltd. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., 


Furniture. 
Carpets. 
Overmantels. 


Large Stocks. Low Prices. Artistic Designs. 
Catalogues FREE. 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


4 SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES 


BY 
R.M.S.P. ‘AVON’ (tw. sc. 11,073 tons) 
from GRIMSBY and LEITH. 


AND ——— 
JULY 1, 16, and 30 and AUGUST 13. 
CHRISTIANIA. Cruises of 13 days and upwards from £1 a day. 
RM.S.P.—_THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 
From birth to3months, From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 


4 Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 
digestive powers of young Infante from bith and free from dangerous 
ferme, iene’ Foods way chiltsen ~ and Digestive 
caused a contamina‘ milk supply towns, 

in hot weather, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St.. LONDON, 




















138-241 
NORWAY, 
NORTH CAPE, 





Loudon: 





the only remedy that can hope for any possible 
the suffering of this disorder is one that will attack and remove 
the ome, Bid 

uric acid complaints. They are prescri 
and are taken regularly by gouty arse who recognise 
no other means can th 
from accumulating in b 
who inherit gout or who have a en to the affection can 
effectually keep the enemy at bay by ta 

dose of Bishop’s Varalettes. 


trouble. 
ion with meals or at other times, and by adopting this wise and 


ros 


ae its out of every of the } Ae. 
pale quoduaiy diminishes and 

to their normal size, stiff 
and 
ret in complete freedom from gouty euforing which can only 
be fully appreciated by those who it. 


generally, and exp 
the manufacturers of 
information of the most valuable character as to the food and 
drink it is advisable for 
of the booklet alone 
any cause to anticipate attacks of 
sent free on app’ 
Chemists (Established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E, 
Please ask for booklet Y. 





TOO MUCH URIC ACID. 








SOME SIGNS OF LATENT GOUT. 





It is only within comparatively recent years that the actual 


cause of gout was accurately known. Widely divergent theories 
abounded as to its why and wherefore, and remedies were as 
numerous and as useless as the theories themselves. Many held 
that gout could not be possibly prevented in the cases of those 
whose ancestors suffered from the affection. All that was hoped 
for was a certain amount of relief whilst the paroxysms lasted. 


The rapid progress of modern science has, however, enabled us 


to understand the true character of gout, and to discover its 
cause. It is now conceded by all scientists that gout is due to the 
accumulation of an excess of uric acid. Whether it be acute gout, 
rheumatic gout, gouty rheumatism, sciatica, neuritis, lumbago, 
gouty eczema, gravel, stone, suppressed gout, or any of the 
numerous and obscure forms of irregular gout, all have a common 
origin—too much uric acid. This substance is a normal constituent 
of the body, and is formed constantly in every system even in good 
health, but in the healthy subject it is eliminated by the kidneys 
and liver as quickly as it is made. 
from any cause become impaired they cannot properly carry on 
their appointed functions, and so the uric acid instead of being 
eliminated is taken up by the circulation and carried to every part 
of the body. 
deposits which find their way between the joints or become secreted 
in the various muscles and tissues of the anatomy. 


When, however, the kidneys 


Here and there it is thrown out in the form of solid 


These deposits soon make their presence felt, and set up the 


various characteristic symptoms which are so typical of gout— 
acute pain, inflammation, tenderness and swelling in the joints, 
dull aches, pains and stiffness in the muscles, irritation and burning 
of the skin, and numbness and tingling in the nerves, especially of 
the arm and hand, 


HOW TO GET RID OF URIC ACID. 
The cause of gout being Grae definitely known, it follows that 


success in relieving 


’s Varalettes are the os remedy for all 

daily by physicians, 
that by 
hope to prevent an excess of uric acid 
eir joints, muscles, or o: Persons 


as routine an occasional 
This involves no inconvenience, no 
Bishop's Varalettes may be added to the drink usually 

aaa very much unnecessary pain and suffering can be 


Gout may be acquired even when there is no hereditary tendency 


or any predisposition to it. Gout is latent in the systems of many 
thousands of people who have not the remotest idea of the fact. 
Long before the ordinary typical symptoms of gout show them- 
selves nature gives many premonitory warnings. 
more common of these symptoms are marked disorders of the 
digestive organs, with slight and capricious appetite, flatulence and 
pain after eating, acidity, heartburn, and uneasiness in the right 
side, in the region of the liver. If you notice such symptoms at or 
about the ages of 35 to 40, occurring without any appar 
and if they persist in spite of ordinary medical treatment, you will 
not be far wrong in attributing them to gout. 

then, for you to §o is 

without a moment’s delay. 


Amongst the 


ent cause, 


The one thing, 
is to start on a course of Bishop’s Varalettes 
Their action is _—- they go direct 
to the root of the matter, they —— issolve the uric acid 

ith their removal the 
, Swollen joints are reduced 
ae joints their suppleness, 
gouty aches and pains vanish. Thus use of Varalettes 


ve experienced 
Bishop’s Varalettes are absolutely harmless to the most delicate 


constitution and their continued use does not produce the slightest 
ill effects. 


DIET FOR THE GOUTY. 
A most interesting booklet describing uric acid complaints 
their treatment, has been published by 
ishop’s Varalettes. In it will be found 


ity subjects to consume. This section 
=n it a necessity to all those who have 
gout. The booklet will be 
lication to Alfred Bishop (Limited), Manufacturing 


Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of all chemists at the following 


prices :—25 days’ treatment, 5s.; bottles, 2s.; vials, 1s.; or from 
the makers at above address, 
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BARGAINS IN OLD FURNITURE 


Thousands of Furniture Items 
which will Delight the Collector and 
the Lover of the Home Beautiful, 








There are many cases where much that is prized in 
life may be procured by a knowledge of the correct 
method of coming in touch with those in a position to 
supply the needed article. The lover of the antique 
and the beautiful in this particular branch of art 
draws from the. pride of possession and the contem- 

lation of the rare and select specimens with which 

e surrounds himself a delight and a calm, peaceful 
sense of enjoyment which cannot possibly come to 
those who buy without thought, reason, or discrimina- 
tion, making of their houses glorified furniture shops 
instead of homes of art and luxuriance, 

It is obvious, however, that such articles are not 
found in the ordinary furniture emporium, The most 
prominent and renowned, probably, is that of Messrs. 
Story and Triggs, 152 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C. It is here that the selection of Old-World 
Furniture touches completion, and it is here that the 
purchaser may wander amidst a wealth of all that is 
rare and beautiful in the Furniture World. 

On every hand specimens of beautiful Furniture of 
quaint and quite out of the ordinary design are to bo 
seen—Bureaus, Bookcases, Writing Tables, Sideboards, 
Dressers, Grandfather Clocks, Wine Coolers, China 
Cabinets, Tables, Cradles, Settees, Chairs, Jacobean and 
Queen Anne pieces, and hundreds of other articles—at 
Sale Prices ! 

A speciality is made of Chippendale and Sheraton 
models, the beauty of design delighting the eye and 
appealing irresistibly to the tastes of the Furniture 
lover. Those not in the position of being able to make 
a personal call should write at once for the post-free 
catalogue, which has been produced with such care, 
and which, being profusely illustrated, gives excellent 
ideas of the bargains which are now being disposed of. 
When writing it will be an advantage to mention 
this paper. 


———______ 


THE URBITOR 
BURBERRY 


Discriminating care in selecting the oy 
which has to fill many parts, % well val 
with healthful comforts. 

An overcoat which possesses several distinct 
advantages is The Urbitor. 

It is light in weight, and conveniently 
pleasant either to walk or sit in. 

A great resister to chilling winds, it 
generates in consequence a healthy glow of 
warmth. 

The Urbitor presents a surface antagonistic 
to water, which thwarts rain penetration and 
rejects damp in any form. 

In Town or Country the Urbitor is the 
overcoat to wear—on cold days for warmth, wet 
days for protection, mild days for comfort, and 
during travel by rail, road, or sea a smart, easy, 
cheery overcoat for such purpose. 


Write for Brochure X, with Patterns of “ Urbitor Coatings.” 


BURBERRYS 
30-33 Haymarket, LONDON: 


10 Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS: 
BASINGSTOKE, and Provincial Agents. 








NOW’S THE TIME TO RE-TREAD 
YOUR MOTOR COVERS. 





a 





ALMAGAM 


IS A NEW COMPOUND FOR RUBBER. 





WE GUARANTEE THAT BY ITS USE MOTOR 
TREADS WEAR AS WELL AS USUAL RUBBER 
TREADS. 





We will Re-tread Motor Tyres with 


PLAIN OR GROOVED TREADS 


at 50% Below Usual Prices, 
STEEL-STUDDED NON-SKIDS 
at 33% Below Usual Prices, 
AND GIVE SATISFACTORY WEAR. 





Write for Prices and Particulars to:— 


ALMAGAM COMPANY, 
374 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Sole Agents :— 
NEW MOTOR & GENERAL RUBBER COMPANY, Ltd. 





Almagam Rubber Buffers for Roller Skates. 





Reasons for the Silence of the 
16-20 h.p. 


Singer Car 


No 4 
Attention to the Small Details. 


Bonnet and under-shield are made to fit closely and are tightly 
secured where necessary ; the wings are adequately supported ; 
all brake levers and rods are either clipped to the frame or are 
placed in such a way that they cannot possibly rattle. 

The steering rod, too, has been specially designed, and its 
component parts carefully bedded, for the express purpose of 
rendering the part perfectly noiseless. 

Finally, the test for silence is the last test to which the car is 
subjected before being despatched from the works. 


Handsome descriptive Catalogue 
free on request. 


Singer Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry. 


London Showrooms: 
17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
“ Having made a fresh trial of its vir' ues, 


* . . ° e dir, 
ADBAN S'S 2222S.” 
FURNITURE 


Leather, Oll Cloths’ Motor-Car Bodies. H 

ather oths, Motor-Car Bodies, 

and all Varnished & Enamelled goods. Pp @] L I S ‘ 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘ Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—- = 


INVESTED FUNDS........ £75,000,000. 7 








{OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
J order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guarauteed by _* 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, BD. 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.B.S., and Canon Kinton oe 7 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46.—HOWARTH & # AIR, 471 Crookesmovre B1., Sledies 
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THE 
METCHNIKOFF 
GOSPEL OF 
BETTER HEALTH 


All who desire to keep well or who seek to obtain better health 
should at once investigate the discovery of this great Scientist. It 
was he who first detected that the cause of ill-health—rheumatism, 
dyspepsia, indigestion, insomnia, etc., etc.—is traceable to something 
that is lacking in our daily food. After long years of research 
Professor Metchnikoff discovered the remedy for these health troubles. 
The secret blend which creates good health is found only in 


Lactobacilline Milk 


which is the only Soured Milk 
supplied to, and recommended 
by, Professor Metchnikoff. .. 


Lactobacilline Milk is a food which should form a part of the regular diet 
of every person every day. It is delicious and palatable. It cleanses the 
stomach and intestines from all impurities. It builds up energy and strength. 


We are delivering a pot of Lactobacilline Milk in 

your neighbourhood every day, so it will be 

easy enough to send one to you. Order it to-day. 
Telephone, 354 Gerrard. 


Prices 
9d. and is. 3d. per Bowl. 


Post extra. 


Write for Booklet “ Notes on Soured 
Milk in Health and Sickness.”’ It is 


free on application. 


— - — — —————————————— ———— 





Sold by Harrod’s and Shooibred’s and other Stores, or direct 
from the Sole Concessionaires for the United Kingdom, 


LONDON PURE MILK ASSOC, LTD., 


6 ECCLESTON STREET, 
VICTORIA, LONDON, S.W. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANGE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1829. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Pesnene Spe ep eo | The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDO 
Cuainman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY, 
Secretanr—W,. N. NEALE, Esq. 


AcTUARY AND Manacer—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F. L A, 


Vice-Presipest—The LORD HARRIS, 


Depourty-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, 





This Society, which has completed EIGHTY YEARS of successful development, grants Life 
Assurances on highly favourable terms to 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES & CONNECTIONS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Funds, £4,439,825. 
LOW PREMIUMS. 


BONUS YEAR, 1911. 





large sums are saved for the benefit of Members, 


Assurances can be effected by direct communication ay the Office. 


~ With-Profit Assurances in force on ist June 
in that year will share in the Distribution. 


NO AGENTS are employed and NO onsinaaaae is paid for the introduction of business, and thus 


Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464. 
LARGE BONUSES. 


2 and 3 Tue Sanerv ARY, Westuivster, S.W. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





rv 


THE 
ORTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Limited. 
Established 1836, 
London: 1 MoorgateSt. | Aberdeen: gy Terrace 
Accumulated Funds, £7,436. 

The SEVENTY-FOURTH ANN tAL ‘GEN ERAL 
MEETING of this Compan was held within their 
house in Aberdeen on Wednesday, the 4th May, 
1910, when the Directors’ Report was present 

The following isa summary of the report referred 


0:i=— 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 
£1,228,702, showing a decrease of £545 in comparison 
with those of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £613,645, or 49°9 per 
cent. of the premiums. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to agents and charges of every kind) 
came to £464,833, or 37°8 per cent. of the premiums, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT, 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—During the year 
1,274 Policies were issued for new assurances 
amounting iu the aggregate to the sum of £520,076. 
These new assurances yielded annual premiums 
g rey to £19,577, and single premiums amount- 
ing to £4,556. 

‘The TOTAL INCOME of the year from premiums 
was -_ 128, and from interest £141,043, 

The CLAIMS amounted to £272 259. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited, in the Life Accounts to 
10 per cent., and in the Endowment Account to 
5 per cent. of the premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANOH.—The sum of £85,785 was 
received for annuities granted during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now 
amount to £4,965,582. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year were £29,235 
in the Employers’ Liability Section, and £13,535 in 
the General Section. 

The report having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved that the total amount to be distributed 
amongst the Shareholders for the year 1909 be 
£112,500 (being dividend of 6s. and bonus of Is, 
per share), in addition to £7,500, the instalment of 
ome per share now due of the Shareholders’ Life 

Bonus 1906-10, 

Lonpow Boarp or Directors. 
Colonel Robert Baring. Frederick Huth Jack- 


H. Cosmo O. Bonsor, Esq son, Esq. 

Lawrence E. Chalmers,| Charles James Lucas, 
Esq Esq. 

E yaant Chaplin, Esq. Right Hon. P seen 

Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. Milner, G.C.B 

Heury Charles IMambro, G. C.M.G. 


Esq. Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon 
Wm. Egerton Hubbard, West, G.C.B, 
Es4. 
Secretary.—H. Gayford. 
Firk DeraRtTMENT.— 
C. R. Jeffrey, Home Superintendent. 
J. H. Dixon, Foreign Superintendent. 
Lire DerartMent.—H. Foot, Actuary. 
AccIDENT DEPaRTMENT.— 
W. E. Trenam, Superiztendent. 
GrveERat ManaGer oF Tux Company.—H.E. Wilson, 
Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of 
the Company for the year 1909, may be obtained 
from any of ‘the Com; vmany’s Offices or agencies. 


 #K" BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 





For nearest Agent write 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England. 


R. ANDERSON & co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
44 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
»rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Gieosdnetuvenn, &c., on application, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

ht Dinner Wine. The quality 

this wine will be found oneal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
= appreciation this wine meets 
rom the constantly increas- 
nye number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any oes Station, including Cases 
Bottles. 
All who know Po Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchestor: 26 Market Street. 


SEA ,AND ) SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS, 


AYS (twin serew) 7,989 tons, 
11D ORONSA MAY 19, 
FOR £10 Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
Tilustrated Handbook 6 — 
>¢ ANDERSON, ANDERS k CO., 
LONDON ; 75 Fenchurch Avenue, 28 Cockspur St. 
LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANC HEST ER NAVIGATION c OMPANY. 


Scale of Charges for 
Hdvertisements. 


we Pace (when nanan tia 1 O 


Pet Dosen, 
Bots. }-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 











DI cicansdnaciintcietnntapnocentiinamatan 0 
Hall. Paze (Column)... 60 
uarter-Page (Lalf-C olumn) 8330 
arrow Column (‘Third of Page) 440 
Half Narrow Column .............. » eee 
warter Narrow Column ......... 10 
Column (two-thirds width of 
IIIT ciiushintiintinotaigrancaqnamwunnenens 0 
ComMPanis, 
DuteiBe BUR .cercccccsecsccscscecccesee £1616 0 
Inside Page........... 414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and ander i in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and Is. a line for every additional line 
(ce ntaining on an average tw elve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two a columns, two-thirds width of 
mage, 16s. an inch. 
Becafestematelloving z * Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 

Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun Baker. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 








Strand, to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to Tue Pusiisuzr, “Spectator” Office, 1 


Now Ready for May. Price 1'. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


Edited by the 
Rey, Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 1.4, 11, 
CONTENTS, — 

Colossians fi. 18: a Criticism 
Version. By the Rev. J. B. fs re 
The pe apnatology of the Gospels. 4 b. 

By the Rev. Professor Ernst von Dons 

D.Theol., Strassburg. — 
Miracles and the Faker, Christian ot 


By the Rev. Professo 
” D.Phil, D.D., ’ Bdinbergh. a 
storical Commentary on th 
to Timothy. “By Professor Sir Wee — 


Hist 2.C.L., LL.D., D.D. 
storical Value’ of the Fourth Gospel. 9, 
Triumphant Entry, < - The 
By ie E. H, Asuwiru, DD Supper, 
Nathan and David. By the Rey. 
EMERY Barnes, D.D., Cambridge, 
The Text of the Gospels. By the Rev, Profegs, 
Backon and Canistiontig ae 
n ristianity. By th av, 
dm ity y the Rev, W, L, 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, Lon ondon, 


Professor W, 





Now Ready for May. Price 6d. net, 


THE BOOKMAN. 


The May Bookman contains a Special Article on 
G. K. CHESTERTON 

by Heyer Murray. With Portraits and IMustr. 
ions. Also a Presentation Plate Portrait of G, K, 

CHESTERTON from a Drawing by Alfred Priest. 
Other important Articles i — — Number are — 

SOME MODERN PICTUR 

AN fet pettES OF SCOL ERIDGE. By 


Axo 
THE | REF oRMA TION IN SCOTLAND, By Dr, 
Hay FLemine, 
STERNE. By Professor Sarntssver. 
A NATURAL POET. By Epvwarp Tomas, 
THE HERKOMERS, By Professor Apams, 
BOOKS AND LIFE, By A. Sr. Joun Apcocg, 
Portraits of I. Zangwill, Lady Alix Egert , 
Katharine Tynan Hinkson, Mrs. Havelock Ellis, 
Desmord Coke, Mrs. Braby, Miss Betham Edwards, 
E, Nesbit, Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., 
= BOOKMAN GALLERY.—Mnzs. AL FRED 
SIDGWICK. By Asutxer Grssoy, News 
Notes, Novel Notes, &c. 
Of all Booksellers, 
HODDER « STOUGHTON, Pablishers, London. 





CADBURY’S 
is the 


COCOA 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


ESSENCE of 


under ideal conditions. 


The 
every day. 


DRINK THE BEST 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Incorporated 1380, 


beverage for to-day and 








Established 1837, 





Paid-up Capital .. . or 500,000 
Reserve Fund , 20,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors i3 3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.0. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
Now Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, 08 
terms which my be ascertained on eaten 


Terms of Subscription. 


Paras_e 1s ADVANCE. 








Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half o- 
partof the cues King- early. ter 5 
om m . £1 86..0143 07 

inciting sasteen ‘to any 

of the British Colonies, 

America, France, — 

many, India, China, 

Japan, &. 4. .. £1126..0163..088 
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ELKINGTON 


SILVER WARE JEWELLERY 
WATCHES CLOCKS 
DRESSING BAGS 
ANTIQUES 
&c. 


ELKINGTON PLATE 


All Electro-Plate presents the same appear- 
ance irrespective of the thickness of Silver 
deposited, hence the only method of 
securing durable plate, of finest workman- 
ship and finish, is to buy from a firm 
whose goods are recognised as the 
standard of value throughout the world. 











CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION 


ELKINGTON * & 


London Show Rooms: 


22 Regent Street, S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 





BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 
MANCHESTER CALCUTTA MONTREAL MADRID 
RANGOON BUENOS AYRES 





“There is nothing so choice and delicate’ 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Biend. « 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100, 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
th, PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
@ EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lapcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should noT be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PusLisugr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








| 





The best way to take 
the “Sour Milk” Cure 


is to eat— 


Lactic 


St. Ivel Cheese 


LACTIC ST. IVEL CHEESE 
It 
is rich and creamy, and has a 
The 


lactic acid cultures are present 


is not sour but delicious. 


delicate Cheddar flavour. 


in great abundance and in most 
active form. To retain health 
eat it daily. To regain health 
eat it daily. Doctors recom- 


mend it. 


62d. 


Grocers 


each, 
from and = Dairymen. 


(Every Cheese is dated the day st leaves Yeovil.) 


Sample Cheese and Booklet 
on the Sour Milk Cure sent 
on receipt of gd. in stamps, 


APLIN & BARRETT, &c, 
Ltd., Dept. 132, YEOVIL. 
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Everybody is reading 
the remarkable article, 


“THE COCOA PRESS 
AND ITS MASTERS,” 


in the MAY 


NATIONAL 
REVIEW. 





Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 





Price 2s. 6d. net. 
ON SALE AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


“THE NATIONAL REVIEW,” 


23 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.W. 





AT THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP 
IN THE WORLD 


You can be sure of finding 










All the New Books, English and Foreign, as they 
are published. 







A very large stock of Second-hand and New Bock: 
at greatly reduced prices. 


A Magnificent Exhibition of Books in Beautify! 
Bindings suitable for presentation, and of Bibles 
and Prayer-books in every style. 


In its Bookbinding the Best Workmanship and the 
Lowest Prices in London. 















The Times Book Club, 
376-384 Oxford Street, London, W, 


Telegrams: “ Unieme, London." 






Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines). 
HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, wW. 





























Second Impressicn Now Ready. 


* A NEW WAY OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Srecrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 
Price is. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, Ltd., 
THE MESSAGE 


**To know how man fell is to know 
how man may rise again.” 


In leather, 3s, 6d.; cheaper edition, 1s, 6d, 


London. 











STANFORD. & MANN, New Street, Birmingham, 


WARINGS 


Unique throughout the world 
for superiority of design and 








for excellence of manufacture. 







Write for Catalogues, sent post-free. 


WARING & GILLOW, Ld., 164-180 Oxford St., W. 


By Special Appointment to H.M. the KING. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(4 Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President «= FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To sccure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Dofence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
— a 
s. d. 



















2 
oon ewe 1D 







Hon, Vice-Presidents eo. 2 O O| Members 

ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents w. 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ae ee el ee ee a ie oe 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hal. 





rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 6W. 


PRING SALE OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.— 
April Catalogue of New Books OFFERED AT BARGAIN PRICES now 
ready, -free. All are in New Condition as published, and comprise every 
branch of Literature. Particular attention is directed to the Special Ofer ¥ 
Siz-Shilling Novels of recent date priced at One Shilling a volume.— 4 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Street, ¥: 
LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alkea, 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prists 
> Illuminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravingt 
of every description. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 
wants, Catalogues free—HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joan Baicut St., Biamixou® 


Just Published.—Price 2s. net, post-free. 
T H E L AN D 





































NE W TAXES 
Being an Introduction to the Land Clauses of the Budget Act, 1900.14 
By T. B, NAPIER, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 


STEVENS and SONS, Ltd., 119 and 120 Chancery Lane, London. 
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vessrs. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST 


THE RIGHT HON. 
CECIL JOHN RHODES. 


A Monograph and a Reminiscence. 
By Sir THOMAS FULLER, K.C.M.G. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


“gir Thomas Fuller has done us all yeoman service by making this invaluable 
jbution to the apotheosis of Cecil Rhodes.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE LETTERS OF 


JOHN STUART MILL 
Biited, with an Introduction, by HUGH 8. R. ELLIOT. 
With a Note on Mill’s Private Life by MARY TAYLOR. 
With 6 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 
“The ‘Letters’ should take their place as a valuable expression of nineteenth- 


eentury thought as ex; ressed by one of its most notable thinkers.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 














THE IRISH R.M. SERIES. 
Messrs. Longmans & Co. are issuing a NEW and 
CHEAPER EDITION of these famous Stories by Miss 
Somerville and Miss Martin Ross. Price 3s. 6d. each 
Volume. 

The First Volume is SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M., a volume of which Mr. Stephen Gwynn said 
in the Cornhill Magazine that it was one that “‘ no decorous 
person can read with comfort in a railway carriage.” 

The other Volumes will appear at frequent intervals. 


GATHORNE HARDY 


FIRST EARL OF CRANBROOK, 
A Memoir. 
Edited by the Hon. ALFRED E. GATHORNE-HARDY. 
With Poriraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 
“Tt is dificult to exaggerate the value of this memoir of one of Disracli’s 
most trusted lieutenants.’’—Globe. 








THE HISTORY OF THE IRISH PARLIA- 
MENTARY PARTY FROM 1870 TO 1890. 


By FRANK HUGH O’DONNELL. 
With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. &vo, 24s. net. (Inland postage 64.) 
“This is a work that no Englishman can a‘ford to neglect at the present 
time. It is a merciless indictment of the Irish Parliamentary Party by one 
who himself was among the Irish ‘ Old Guard.’ ”’"—Daily Mail. 


VOLUME FOR 1910 NOW READY. 


The Annual Charities Register and 
Digest: being a classified Register of Charities in or 
available for the Metropolis, together with a Digest of Informa- 
tion respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and other means for the 
Prevention and Relief of Distress and the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor. 

With an Elaborate Index, and an Introduction, “How to Help Cases of 

Distress,” by C. 5S. LOCH. 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


AN 








INVITATION. 


Churchpeople visiting London are cordially invited 
to use Messrs. MOWBRAY’S New Showrooms 
at 28 Margaret Street, Oxford Circus, W., as a 
convenient rendezvous in the West End, and to 
view their unique EXHIBITION of Church 
Literature, Religious Pictures, and Ecclesiastical 
Art Work. 


8vo, 
HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL, 


From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mind the only light 
been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy.” 








ELIZABE 
that has TH 


Tendon: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 





OOKS WA NTED.—Highest prices given for Old Sporting 
| er Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Rooks illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
on, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz,&c. Old Books or Maps on America, 


Coloured En vow 4 r ‘ 
“ngravings, — Letters, tc. Any quantity for immediate cash, 
BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 


Buyers sent any distance HECTOR'S GREAT 





THE 





Macmillan’s New Books. 


Administrative Problems of British 
India. By JOSEPH CHAILLEY, Member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. Translated by Sir WILLIAM MEYER, 
K.C.LE. 8vo, 10s. net. 


-_\ 





VOL. II., CONCLUDING THE WORK. 


A History of English Prosody from the 
Twelfth Century to the Present Day. By 
Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt. 38 vols. 
8vo. Vol. III. FROM BLAKE TO MR. SWINBURNE, 
lds. net. 

*,° Previously published: Vol. I. From the Origins to Spenser. 
10s. net. Vol. II. From Shakespeare to Crabbe. 15s. net. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Letters to Sanchia upon Things as 
they are. Extracted from the Correspondence of Mr. 
John Maxwell Senhouse by MAURICE HEWLETT, 
Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 








Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and their 





Background. By Professor M. W. MacCALLUM, M.A., 
LL.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. _ 
B 
A MODERN 
CHRONICLE CHURCHILL 


Author of “Richard Carvel,” &c. TDlustrated, 


By 
F. MARION 
CRAWFORD 


UNDESIRABLE 

GOVERNESS 
Illustrated. A story of English country life. 

A GENTLEMAN By PERCY J. 

OF VIRGINIA eneeeennen 


A romance which describes the adventures of a young Virginian 
during the French Revolution. [ Tuesday. 





Orationes et Epistole Cantabrigienses 
(1876-1909). By JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., Public 
Orator in the University of Cambridge. Crown 4to, 10s. net. 


Chronicles of Theberton. A Suffolk Village. 
By HENRY MONTAGU DOUGHTY. With Introduction 








and Notes by the Rev. W. W. Sxeart, Litt.D., &c. With 
Illustrations and Maps, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Land and Labour. Lessons from Belgium. By 


B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, Author of “ Poverty: a Study 
of Town Life.” With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





The Kulturkampf. An Essay. By Gorpon B. 
THOMPSON, M.A. With a Prefatory Memoir by Professor 
Groras M. Wrone, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





The Story of the American Merchant 
Marine. By JOHN R. SPEARS. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. 


Ants, their Structure, Development, and 
Behaviour. By Professor WILLIAM M. WHEELER, 
Ph.D. Illustrated, Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 








Verlag von C. Bertelsmann in Giitersloh (Germany). 





Anschauung vom Fortschritt in 
der Geschichte. Von Dr. Phil. 
ALBR. STROLE. 3,60 M. 


Zur Einfiihrung in die kraftvolle und fruchtbare Gedankenwelt 
Carlyle’s ein vortreffliches Hilfsmittel. 


Thomas Carlyle’s 











OOK BARGAINS.—Singleton’s Dutch and Flemish 
Furniture, numerous illus., 42s., for 1ls.; Hildebrandt’s Airships Past 

and Present, 10s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Clinch, English Antiquities, 68. 6d., for 3s. 6d. ; 
Scott’s Autograph Collecting, 5s., for 2s. 6d.; Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols., 
2is.; Dr. Garnett’s International Library Famous Literature, 20 vols., £7, for 
£2 lis.; Dugdale’s Visitations of Yorkshire, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Racinet’s Polychro- 
matic Ornament, 52s, 64. ; Menpes’ Paris, 42s., for 17s. 6d., 1909; Harmsworth 
Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 21s.; 1908, 


Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 30s.; 
100,000 Books 


24s.; Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. 
in Stock. State wants. Rare Books purchased ; fancy prices paid.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
USIC AT ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 
ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock, 
We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, moaly by return, 
Catalogues FREE.—MURDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 453 Oxford Street, W.; 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 


~ 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready. VOLS. Ill. and IV.: 1823-1834. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ALONG LIFE. 


By LORD BROUGHTON (John Cam Hobhouse). Edited by 
LADY DORCHESTER. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 


In consequence of the great interest aroused by the two Volumes of Lord 
Broughton’s Memoirs which appeared last summer, Lady Dorchester has 
consented to publish a further instalment of her Father's Reminiscences, 
bringing them down to 1834. 

‘Lhese two fresh volumes will include an account of the last days of Lord Byron 
end of the transfer of his body from Missolonghi to London and of the funeral. 
They will also contain a history of the political movements which led up to the 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Act and the Reform Bill, and record many 
incidents and anecdotes of George LV., William LV., the Duke of Wellington, 
Canning, Peel, Sir James Graham, Lord and Lady Holland, and others of the 
leading people of the day, 


An important work which throws fresh and most interesting 
light on the social and political activities of 200 years ago. 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Being the Letters of the elder Pitt, the Lytteltons and the 
Grenvilles, Deane Swift, and others. Edited by LILIAN 
DICKINS and MARY STANTON. With Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, lis. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


OF WHAT I SAW, WHAT 1! LIVED THROUCH, AND WHAT I! 
LEARNED, DURING MCRE THAN FIFTY YEARS OF SOCIAL AND 
LITERARY EXPERIENCE. By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO 
(“Edward Garrett”). With Portraits and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE RISE AND EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH 
DOMINICN IN INDIA. 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B., D.C.L. With Maps. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 5s. net. [Ready next week. 


BERNARD CAPES’ NEW NOVEL. 


THE WILL AND THE WAY. 7*.* 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 
In Four Books, 


Book I—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book III.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 
In 4 vols. Svo, buckram (the vols, not to be had separately) 
price 363, 
ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
8vo, 163. 1865, 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 
Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 1870, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 1878. 
OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 
Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
— The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 
Verse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 


and J atin Classic Poets. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 1581, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.O, 
NEW YORK, CALCUTTA, and BOMBAY. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE PLOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphie Address: Booxmen, Lonpow. Codes: Usicops and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cewrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marratm 3601), W., LONDON. 





Now Ready. 


PEERAGE & PEDIGREE 


Studies in Peerage Law and Family History 


By J. HORACE ROUND, M.A., LL.D, 
In 2 vols., buckram gilt, demy 8vo, 258. net, 


THE EDITION IS LIMITED TO 750 COPIES. 


Dr. Round is seen at his best in this new work, and his 
on “The Great Carington Imposture” and on “The Wil] 
d’Eresby Case and the Rise of the Berties” will especial in 
his readers. In his final chapter, entitled « Heraldry end an 
Gent,” he gives, inter alia, an exhaustive and pungent ps i 
Mr. Fox-Davies’ two books, “Armorial Families,” and “A Com 1 rv 
Guide to Heraldry.” plete 


Forged Pedigrees and Forged Documents In Latin, In Engtieh, 
and in French are exposed with no sparing hand, 


An Engrossing Book on the Far East. 


CHANGING CHINA, 


By the Rev. LORD WILLIAM GASCOYNE-CECIL 
With Map and 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
The Times saya :—‘‘ The engrossing problems of China ha 
forth so clearly or so concisely as in ‘Changing China,’ The book aan wt 
commended as an unusually able and impartial summary of the various factors 
which make the movements now at work in China a matter of sy mme 
importance to the Western world......The book sets forth a noble aupimets 
with which every thoughtful man must sympathise,” 7” 


Fifth Impression, completing 11,000 copies, 


MY LIFE AMONG THE BLUEJACKETs. 
By AGNES WESTON. Iliustrated, large crown 8vo, 6s. net, 
The Athenzum says :—‘* We hope that this book may be widel 
brave, stirring spirit of practical Christianity which eninahes ryt 
example that it offers to an age more distinguished for advertisement thaa 
good and continuous work.” 


BETWEEN COLLEGE TERMS. 4 volume ot 


Essays and Pen-Studies. By CONSTANCE L. 
field lege. Extra crown 8vo, bs. net. MATHARD, d Ge 


“ They are very delightful, wholesome, sane es, full of the resul 
obscrvation and the fruits of a well carved ont welt balanesll mind.” ‘cee 
—Daily Telegraph, 
A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY (1314-17). 


By BOLTON KING, M.A, In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 24s. net, 
JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 22 Berners Street, London, W. 








CG. K. CHESTERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE BALL AND THE CROSS. 
THE BALL AND THE CROSS, 
THE BALL AND THE CROSS, 


Cloth, 6s. A Second Issue Just Ready. 


MRS. SHERWOOD: HER LIFE & TIMES. 


From the Diaries of Captain and Mrs. Sherwood (1775-1851). 
Edited by F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 16s. net. 


**T do not know where you will get a more lively or living picture of middle 
class English or Anglo-Indian life.......It is a high but just compliment to pays 
volume of five hundred closely priuted pages to say that you wished it longer. 

“ Admirably edited, illustrated, and written.” —Outlook. —Trath, 

“A mine of pure gold.’’—Guardian. 


RUNAWAYS AND CASTAWAYS. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 
With numerous Illustrations and Cover Design by F. D. Bsprorp. 
Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s.; calf, 10s. 6d. 


“A collection of the most exciting and delightful runaway stories in the 
world,”’—Nation. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD. 
3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 





Under the Title of RETROSPECTS 


The Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL 
begins a 
SERIES OF PAPERS 


in 
THE COMMONWEALTH 
for MAY 
(Edited by CANON SCOTT HOLLAND). 
Ready Next Monday. Price 3d. net; post-free 44. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 
3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C.; and all Booksellers 
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The Latest Mills & Boon Literature 








THE ROMANCE OF THE 
OXFORD COLLEGES 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 6s. 


‘ Phot vure Frontispiece and 
With teen Full-page Illustrations, 





SOME ‘ANECDOTES FROM THE 
ROMANCE OF THE OXFORD 
COLLEGES 
i Bw 
igen Bete aid Knows as Bean ‘Nash the 
King of Bath. The two men met on a narrow 
yement, and one of them had to make way for 


“] never make way for a fool,” said Nash of 
Jesus, insolently holding his ground. 

“Don’t you? I always do,” replied Wesley of 
Lincoln, quietly stepping on one side; and the 
world is agreed that it was Wesley of Lincoln who 
got the best of that encounter. 

upon a time, it is recorded, the Bursar of 
onl d disvovered an inexplicable deficiency in his 
accounts of something between £1800 £1900, 
He knew that he had not embezzled anything; but 
he did not see how his balance-sheet was to be 
explained to the auditors except on the hypothesis 
that he had done so. In his distress he took his 
They did so, @ 
could find nothing wrong in them, until, at li.t, 
the Provost solved the mystery. 

“ ious,” he exclaimed. “Don’t you 
see what you've done?” 

“No, Mr. Provost, I don’t see any mistake.”” 

hy 2 on the liability side, you've added the 
date of the year to the pounds, shillings, and 
pence. 

The Provost, Dr. Gower, was a pompous and 
pedantic person who picked his words carefully and 
referred polysyilabic vocables to any others ; and 
Poste agpensed before him carrying an cnormous 
dictionary under his arm. The reprimand began ; 
but as soon as a long word occurred, Foote begged 
the Provost to stop. 

“One moment, if you please, sir. 
‘ebullitions,’ I think. It was ‘ebullitions,’ was it 
not, sir? ‘Eballitions’ means—ah, yes, I have it. 
Now, if you will continue, sir, I am at your 
service,” 


MILLS & BOON’S 
NEW NOVELS 


6s. each 
Fame B. M. Croker 


The Sword Maker pronert garr 


The Education of Jacqueline 
Claire de Pratz 
Calico Jack trace w. c. Newto 


An Averted Marriage 


Percy White 
First Love Marie van Vorst 


The King’s Highway 
H. B. Marriott Watson 
The Woman who Forgot 
Lady Troubridge 


The Bolster-Book 
Harry Craham 


The Rajah’s People 
lL. A. R. Wylie 
By Force of Circumstances 
Gordon Holmes 
Entirely New 1g, net Novela, 
Cumner’s Son Cilbert Parker 


Beware of the Dog 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 


You said 














LETTERS OF A MODERN 
COLFER TO HIS GRAND- 
FATHER. 


By HENRY LEACH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 


SOME GEMS FROM THE MODERN 
GOLFER’S LETTERS 


og om gongs the values better; and with itall I 
love my Kitty not the less, but know her for her 
worth the more. I am able the better to appreciate 
the beauty of her mind, and the sweetness of her 
disposition. And something of my game is comi 
back tome. In the first blaze of my adoration 
neither could play the game as I had used to do 
nor felt desire to play at all, And when some 
desire did return, the game, in conflict in my mind 
with a greater thing, was poor.”’ 


“It is a pretty thing to see a married lady miss 
her ball on the tee, or to cut it open when handling 
a light iron; for then do we know that she hasa 
charming home, to the further beautifying of which 
she applies herself most constantly, that she loves 
the fireside, and can make the most dainty tarts, 
I have doubts as to whether a lady who is scratch 
could make a saccess of the boiling of a potato.” 


“The shaft isa thing of great im ee in all 
iron clubs: it is the making of the club. But itis 
of more consequence for good or ill in the case of 
the cleek than it is in any other. After the scraping 
has been done the shaft should be sandpapered and 
varnished and then the task is ended ; but it is well 
to try it before the varnish is laid on.” 





Readers of this Journal will 
always find something inter- 
esting in MILLS & BOON’S 
List. The following are nearly 
ready :— 


WAGNER AT HOME 


Translated from the French of JUDITH 

GAUTIER by EFF!IE DUNREITH 
MASSIE. 

Fully Illustrated, 

ros. 6d. net 


demy 8vo, 


AHANDBOOK FOR NURSES 


By S. WELHAM, M.R.C.S. 
(Charing Cross Hospital). 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 





MILLS & BOON have now ready 
a delightful book by CHRISTIAN 
TEARLE entitled 


RAMBLES WITH AN 
AMERICAN 


With 17 Full-page Illustrations, 
Ios. 6d. net. 


The Rambles include Stratford- 
on-Avon, the Scott Country, the 
Haunts of Dickens, &c., &c. There 
are rambles on the Bankside, 
Southwark, by Day and Night, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and a pilgrimage 
in the footsteps of Goldsmith. 


Please write for a Prospectus. 





THE COURT | 
OF WILLIAM IIl. 


By E. and M. S. GREW. 


With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 


EARLY REVIEWS 


TIMES.—“ The authors have steercd most dox- 
terously between the solidity of history and the 
irresponsibility of Court biography. Their book 
consists of a number of character studies done 


with care and distinction ; it is a welcome change 
from the mass of literature whose only function is 
to revive the gossip and scandal centred round a 
throne. It is a series of portraits of the mea and 


women whose lives were spent in making history.” 


MORNING POST.—“ Done with fairness and 
thoroughness...... The book has many conspicuous 
merits....... There are many good stor e:, those 
relating to William and Mary illustrate their 

vity of character. In lighter vein are Lord 

harton’s audacious retort to the Bishop of 
London, his ribald Grace before meat, and the 
text of Lilli Bulero, which had ‘sung a King out 
of three kingdoms.’” 


GRAPHIC.—“ The period has been studied with 
an impartiality that it has seldom received. The 
studies are excellently grouped, and make a picture 
considerably more trustworthy than the reader 
obtains, or used to obtain, from the pages of 
Macaulay.” 


FAME 





FAME sm. a 
FAME is @ dolightrut 
novel. 


FAME 


THE SWORD MAKER 
THE SWORD MAKER 
THE SWORD MAKER 


By the Author of 
** CARDILLAC ” 
is a superb story of 
adventure. 








New Educational Publications 


A NEW SCHOOL CEOMETRY 


Rupert Deakin 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 
W. E. Harrison 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC F. C. Boon 
FIRST LATIN UNSEEN BOOK 


W. Winiiamson 


SECOND LATIN UNSEEN BOOK 


W. WitiiaMmson 


FIRST FRENCH UNSEEN BOOK 


J. D. Sunive 


SECOND FRENCH UNSEEN BOOK 
J. D. Sunive 





MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Whitcomb Street, London, W.C. 
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THE HISTORY of the ANCIENT 
PEOPLES of the CLASSIC EAST 


By Sir GASTON MASPERO, Hon. K.C.M.G., 
Hon. D.C.L., and Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; Member 
of the Institute, and Professor at the College of France; 
Director-General of Antiquities in Egypt. 
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